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AMONGST OURSELVES 


As was anticipated last month. Father Tim 
Casey returns to the pages of Tae LicuvorraAN 
this month. His experiences are as interesting 
as ever, and the style in which they are pre- 
sented is still just about as authentic a por- 
trayal of the American scene as can be found 
anywhere, 


Both major political conventions are now 
over. The candidates are chosen, the gun has 
been fired, and they are off down the track. 
Tue Licvorran has never directly entered the 
political arena and does not intend to do so 
now. However it does and it will continuously 
emphasize principles that should govern men’s 
minds in their participation, active or passive, 
in politics. The article in this issue on the 
nature and limitations of State power (Your 
Work for Peace) is a sample of this kind of 
necessary propaganda. 


We do not know how many of our sub- 
scribers read the pointed paragraphs in Tue 


LicvortaN as a regular thing each month. 
Nor do we know how many of our readers are 
non-Catholics, though we have the word of 
quite a few such that it is their favorite 
magazine. Whatever the situation in both these 
matters, we have determined on a feature of 
the pointed paragraphs that is going to be 
stretched on and on into the future. Beginning 
this month, the first pointed paragraph of 
every issue is going to concern itself with 
what to us is the most important, powerful 
and effective practice that can be adopted by 
Christians: it is the practice of attending 
daily Mass. It is a strange thing to us that 
while it is accepted by all Catholics that the 
Mass is the central feature of all true religion, 
and the fountain head from which all other 
blessings flow, it is not visibly such in the 
voluntary practice of the majority of Cath- 
olics. We are determined to set before the 
minds of readers the essential reasons why 
this inconsistency should no longer prevail. 
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PETITION 


God of the Truth, Lord of the Light, 
Guide of the traveler’s way, 

Grant me but this, out of Thy might, 
Ever to pray. 


Not for my life, I ask, nor gain, 
Not to be shriven of care, 
This would I be (all else is vain): 

Constant in prayer. 


Count not my loves, heed not my fears, 
Seek not for wisdom in me; 

Let me but place, in joy and tears, 
My trust in Thee. 


Thou art the Strong, I am the weak, 
Thou art the Ancient of Days, 

All that I need, all that I seek 
Comes from Thy praise. 


This then my only prayer, Lord, heed, 
This shall my heart ever say; 

With every breath of prayer I plead 
The grace te pray. 














— D. F. Miller. 

















YOUR WORK FOR PEACE (V) 





This is the last of the five peace points of Pope Pius XII which give something 
to ordinary men and women to do. The four previous ones concerned religion, 
the moral law, the family, and economic justice. Here is the concept of state 
power which every citizen of America should try to make real. 





D. F. MIL_er 


HAT can the ordinary citizen 

do about the form of govern- 
ment that rules his nation? How can 
an individual — one out of millions — 
contribute anything, either to the adop- 
tion of right principles of civil govern- 
ment or the selection of conscientious, 
intelligent, and trustworthy men to ex- 
ercise authority over him? Can the rank 
and file of citizens in a nation influence 
their leaders toward the promotion of 
peace? 

These are questions that are bound 
to be asked by those who want to do 
something about preventing future wars. 
They are answered by Pope Pius XII, 
who has put down as the fifth point in 
his program for peace, this statement: 
“He who would have the star of peace 
shine over society should cooperate 
toward setting up a conception and ad- 
ministration of the State founded on rea- 
sonable discipline, exalted kindliness, 
and a responsible Christian spirit. He 
should help restore the State and its 
power to the service of human society, 
to the full recognition of the respect due 
to the human person and his efforts to 
attain his eternal destiny.” There is a 
world of meaning in these words, and 
limitless opportunity for every man to 
join in the campaign for peace. 

It should be easy for Americans to 
understand the necessity of possessing 
right ideas of the State and of working 
for their practical application. They 
have been blessed by God with a form 
of government, a constitution and bill 


or rights, that were fashioned on Chris- 
tian principles, that are founded on “the 
respect due to the human person,” that 
have made their country a great haven 
of all who have sought release from 
oppression and slavery, that have 
brought them the highest standards of 
living known in the world. 

Nevertheless today strange and erro- 
neous and destructive ideas of the na- 
ture and purpose of civil government 
have taken such deep root in many parts 
of the world and have been promoted 
by such determined propaganda that 
even some Americans have been shaken 
in their faith in democracy and deceived 
into lending support to the overthrow 
of American ideals. Therefore it is good, 
on the basis of the words of Pope Pius 
XII, to clarify the true notion of the 
State, to manifest how much of the 
truth is found in the American philoso- 
phy of government, and to be inspired 
to use every private and public means 
of influence to see that America does not 
deviate from her true ideals. 


1 


HERE are four principles that 

will cover this ground and make 
the duty of every true American clear. 
The first is this: No government, no 
civil authority, no form of State power, 
is rightly conceived and exercised un- 
less it is founded on the recognition 
of the unassailable dignity and impor- 
tance of the human individual, and 
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that does not therefore recognize that 
there are rights, privileges, and pre- 
rogatives in individual men and women 
that the State dare not touch or destroy. 
The dignity and importance of the in- 
dividual stem from three great sources: 
(1) from the fact that he has an im- 
mortal soul directly created by God, 
therefore with a binding relationship to 
his Creator that no human authority 
may interfere with in any way; (2) 
from the fact that every human being 
has a destiny with God in heaven and 
that there is nothing important enough 
on earth to be cause for rendering the 
attainment of that destiny difficult or 
impossible; (3) from the fact that 
every human being as been granted the 
gift of freedom by the Creator, accord- 
ing to which he must be left free to 
choose his own destiny and all that is 
related to it either in the material or 
spiritual sphere. Any State that refuses 
to recognize these three truths about 
any or all of its citizens, or acts in 
opposition to the rights they imply, is 
set up in opposition to the natural law 
and the welfare of its people. 

From this it can be seen that there 
are forms of government in the world 
today that lack the first and most neces- 
sary principle of rectitude. On the one 
hand there are the various forms of 
totalitarian government, set up on the 
principle that the individual’s only 
destiny is the service of the State or 
nation, and that therefore the State 
may demand of its citizens anything it 
pleases. Such, of course, is nazism, under 
which all individual rights over the 
family, or in the practice of religion, 
or even to life itself, are subordinated 
to the wishes and ambitions of the 
State. Such, too, is communism, which 
is just as totalitarian as nazism or any 
kind of fascism, because it denies that 
there is a soul or a God or a heaven or 
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a hell or free will in men, and herds 
its subjects like animals that have no 
choice of their own. These forms of 
government are obviously immoral be- 
cause, instead of accepting the truth 
that the State is destined to serve the 
citizens, they are built on the principle 
that the citizens are destined to serve 
the State. 

On the other hand, there is the form 
of government that exalts the freedom 
and rights of some individuals at the 
expense of others, that is based on the 
false assumption that some men are 
born to be free and some are born to be 
slaves. This was obviously the evil of 
the ancient Roman empire, an evil which 
contributed greatly to its ultimate dis- 
solution. It is likewise a constant danger 
in a country like America. Through the 
patronage exercised by men elected to 
office, through the control of the means 
of propaganda attained by economic 
monoplies, through the high pressure 
and costly lobbying and corruption of 
legislators instigated by special inter- 
ests, and through much of the pseudo 
patriotism that exalts unlimited freedom 
of enterprise, there runs the greedy 
desire for special privilege, and often 
the thinly veiled conviction that free- 
dom is for a few—the rest of the 
nation were born to be slaves, or at 
least to be kept in a position of sub- 
ordination and dependence. 

Yet despite the evil forms of govern- 
ment in other lands, and despite the 
dangers of special privilege destroying 
the freedom of America, it is this na- 
tion’s greatest glory that her constitu- 
tion and bill of rights do recognize the 
importance of every individual; that 
they specifically state the individual’s 
right to freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly and his 
right to all that is materially necessary 
to attain his spiritual goal. 
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2 

HE second principle concerning 

the true concept of the State 
follows from the first: because the State 
is constituted for the individual, and 
because its work must be subject to the 
individual’s destiny and his inalienable 
rights, its whole purpose and function 
can be summed up in two statements: 
(1) the State is to protect the rights 
of all its citizens; (2) the State is to 
provide those things for its citizens 
that are necessary for a secure and 
peaceful life in this world and that 
cannot be provided by individuals them- 
selves. 

Now anything that is outside the 
field of these two functions does not 
come within the competence of the 
State’s power at all. Thus the State 
does not make rights for its citizens; 
it recognizes and protects those already 
there. The State cannot change the 
rights of human beings, because those 
rights come from a power superior to 
the State. Thus the State cannot force 
consciences in matters of religion; it 
may not deprive individuals of the right 
or means to worship God. It may not 
force a form of education on its citizens 
that is contrary to their conscience. It 
may not interfere with family respon- 
sibilities, nor force people into marriage, 
nor keep them out of marriage, nor 
legislate the number of children they 
must have or not have. All such things 
would be outside or contrary to the 
two definite functions the State is to 
exercise. 

All the true duties of the State can 
therefore be seen to flow either from 
the duty of safeguarding rights or pro- 
viding things necessary for the exercise 
of rights. Thus the State may and must 
provide police protection, fire-preven- 
tion and fire-fighting measures, traffic 
laws to safeguard life and limb. Thus, 


too, the State may and must step in 
when one class of citizens is oppressing 
another and make laws to prevent it 
in the future; it can declare war when 
the lives or liberities of its citizens are 
endangered by other nations and de- 
mand military service from all who are 
needed in the defense of the nation. And, 
of course, it may levy taxes as necessary 
to carry out all these other purposes. 
In all this the State is acting in its 
proper capacity; its end is the common 
good and the individual good of all its 
citizens. 
3 
HE third principle concerning the 
authority of the State is this: a 
duly installed civil government has au- 
thority from God over its citizens in all 
things pertaining to its competence, 
and its citizens owe it respect, obedi- 
ence, and support that are binding in 
conscience. One of the contributing 
causes of misuse of authority is dis- 
respect for authority on the part of 
the governed. It is in large part because 
of the world-wide breakdown in respect 
for authority that dictators and tyrants 
have arisen, using force and violence 
upon their subjects, and gradually ex- 
tending the field of their authority be- 
yond all reasonable bounds. It is because 
minorities in a country, who owe alle- 
giance and obedience to civil govern- 
ment no less than the majorities who 
supported those in power, have not 
limited their opposition to honest and 
intelligent and objective criticism, but 
have sought to undermine the govern- 
ments they opposed and sometimes ini- 
tiated violence and revolution, that 
particular governments have resorted 
to force to suppress all criticism and 
limit and destroy all freedom. 
It is well for Americans to recognize 
this connection between disrespect for 
authority and misuse of authority. The 
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tendency is growing for minorities 
among them to absolve themselves from 
all the duties of subjects toward rulers. 
They say in effect: “I did not vote for 
the incumbent; therefore I won’t sup- 
port him; I won’t respect him; I refuse 
to obey him.” They carry this out by 
whispering campaigns, hate-gendering 
stories, and downright lies against those 
in authority, and often even by actual 
refusal to cooperate, even in things that 
are necessary for the public welfare. It 
is indeed the duty of minorities and de- 
feated candidates and parties for elec- 
tion to keep a watchful eye on the 
administration of government and to 
exercise the right of objective and un- 
selfish criticism and discussion. But it 
is also their duty, and one binding in 
conscience, to respect, cooperate with, 
and obey the lawfully established civil! 
authority. The more these duties are 
neglected or openly flaunted, the more 
rapid will be the corruption of democ- 
racy. 
4 
HE last principle concerning the 
right attitude toward the State is 
that, in a democratic-form of govern- 
ment, every citizen has an obligation to 
exercise his voting power, and in the 
conduct of government the duty to de- 
mand rectitude and justice from those 
elected. There are some who, while 
enamored of their country’s freedom 
and proud of its principles of democ- 
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racy, do not seem to realize that these 
depend upon the constant interest, 
watchfulness, study, and courage of all 
the people. The people, and that means 
all citizens of voting age, are bound to 
study candidates and issues; to use their 
own opportunities to make known per- 
tinent facts about them to others, and 
to exercise their own power by means 
of the ballot. They are likewise bound 
to demand publicity for instances of 
graft, injustice, and mismanagement in 
the offices of trust. If, instead of suc- 
cumbing to the counsel of despair ex- 
pressed in the words, “Politics are 
crooked” or “There will always be 
graft,” every citizen who actually comes 
upon proof of these things would de- 
mand that they be made known to all, 
a great deal of graft and injustice would 
disappear. 


LL this constitutes an American 
A appraisal of what the Pope means 
when he says: “He who would have the 
star of peace shine over society should 
cooperate toward setting up a concep- 
tion and administration of the State 
founded on Christian principles.” There 
will be no lasting peace without it. There 
will be peace in the world only to the 
extent in which and so long as State 
power is rightly understood, intelli- 
gently established, justly exercised, and 
reverently respected and obeyed. 





I have a healthy respect for the power of free enterprise 
The progress of the world to promote and energize; | 
But if the Chicago Tribune will pardon me a minute, wt 


I will mention a flaw that I see in it: 
The enterpriser often wants to be free-er and free-er 
Till everyone else is a slave and he is a fuehrer. 


—F, A. Ryan 
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THE BATTLE WITH T.B. 





Here is the story of what one institution is doing to combat the dread disease 
called tuberculosis. Amazing progress has been made, with a Sisters’ hospital 


taking the lead. 





D. J. CorriGAN 


UT into the quiet hospital cor- 

ridor came the moans of a 
woman’s crying. Her sobs attracted the 
sympathetic attention of Father Leo 
Gunn, S.J., who himself had had several 
sanatorium bouts with dread tubercu- 
losis and who at the time was a patient 
“on exercise.” 

“What’s the matter, lady? Anything 
I can do to help?” inquired the priest. 

“Here I’ve been two days,” plain- 
tively cried the woman, “and the doc- 
tors haven’t done anything to help me.” 

“Don’t be surprised at that,” rejoined 
the young priest, whose Irish humor 
was apt to pop out at the right moment. 
“Around here it takes about six months 
for a doctor to get around to see you, 
and then after a year they'll hold a con- 
sultation and decide what to do for you.” 

It was a joke, of course, because there 
are few hospitals in the world where 
patients are more carefully watched by 
doctors, but it turned the trick. Laugh- 
ter soon took the place of tears and the 
new patient fell into the spirit of a place 
where many a heartache is hidden be- 
neath a sparkling eye and a smiling 
face. 

Mt. St. Rose Sanatorium is situated 
on a hill just south of St. Louis and 
not far from the Mississippi River. 
Built and staffed by the Sisters of 
St. Mary soon after the start of the 
century, this hospital has taken a lead 
in the transformation of the care of 
tuberculosis from mere counsels of de- 
spair to its present hopeful prospects. In 


spite of the wartime difficulties affecting 
all civilian institutions, this Catholic 
hospital can boast that only lack of 
space has prevented its admitting more 
than the normal number of 135 
patients: — all of which is really a trib- 
ute to the heroic self sacrifice of the 
Sisters, doctors, nurses and their few 
loyal coworkers attached to the sana- 
torium. 

It is not so many years ago that a 
patient afflicted with tuberculosis was 
put to bed with little more purpose than 
to make his declining years as comfort- 
able as possible under the circumstances. 
But all that has been changed now to 
a considerable degree, provided that the 
disease is detected in time. It is true 
that there is no known drug that will 
exterminate the tubercule bacilli with- 
out killing the patient, but there are 
methods of treatment that are producing 
marvelous results. A glance at the 
records of Mt. St. Rose will confirm 
what I have said. From the opening of 
the sanatorium, that is, from the year 
1903 to the year 1924, the annual 
percentage of deaths in the institution 
hovered about the fifty per cent mark 
or better. But since the year 1924 there 
has been a gradual decline in the yearly 
number of deaths, so much so that the 
last decade shows an average of only 
twenty per cent of patients who have 
died. Here it must be remembered that 
many of these mortality cases came 
into the hospital when it was too late 
to do anything for them. 
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tively new methods of treat- 
ment? They are all founded on the 
established fact that bodily tissue heals 
more readily when it is at perfect rest. 
If a person discovers he has tuberculosis 
in the incipient stages, he is fortunate, 
because one of the treacherous features 
of the disease is the fact that it often 
causes no pain er marked discomfort 
until it is far advanced. In the early 
Stages of the disease, the patient need 
only be put to bed, given plenty of 
food, and if he has a pleasant disposi- 
tion, he may obtain a cure in as short 
a time as six months. His stay in bed 
can frequently be shortened by artifi- 
cially collapsing one lung or part of it — 
treatment that must be given to more 
adyanced cases of tuberculosis. The 
most common method is the “pneumo” 
treatment: the pneumothorax or the 
pneumoperitoneum, whereby sufficient 
air is pumped either into the chest 
cavity or under the diaphragm to check 
the activity of the diseased lung and 
afford it a chance to heal. When these 
methods prove futile, resort is had to 
phrenicotomy, which is usually a phrenic 
crushing, that is, a temporary paralysis 
of the phrenic nerve with the purpose 
of giving the infected lung more rest. 
If all these attempts are of no avail, 
then the thoracoplastic operation is per- 
formed, in which all or part of the ribs 
on the diseased side are removed to 
allow the collapse of the soft parts of 
the chest wall against the infected lung, 
thus effecting a permanent inactivity 
in that organ. At Mt. St. Rose the 
surgeon has been very successful in put- 
ting men and women back on their feet 
by means of the thoracoplasty. 

A tuberculosis patient can usually 
measure his stay in a sanatorium by 
months and even years. Here at the 
Mount there is Miss Edna Schmitt — 
Smitty to all who know her — who has 


N OW, just what are these compara- . 


lived a bed-ridden but cheerful and 
inspiring existence for twenty-five years. 
Her case, of course, is an exception, 
but the average sick person spends 
from one to three years in the institu- 
tion. No hospital insurance can take care 
of more than a tiny fraction of the cost 
involved in the cure of most patients 
and few there are who are able to defray 
all the expenses of their hospitalization. 
The hospital report for the year 1942 
shows: 


Number of free _ patients 
PE 26406 e 98 
Number of part pay patients 
ee eee eee 190 
Number of courtesy patients 
EEE é hwekeweeui sirens: 3 
Number of pay patients 
I 6G ices acesigkes 26 


Thus it is that throughout the years 
the records of Mt. St. Rose have been 
strewn with the notation used by the 
Sisters to designate the poor: “Our dear 
Lord’s Patient.” 


OR proof of the old Christian prin- 
V as that the cross purifies and 
sanctifies more often than not, one has 
only to become acquainted with a group 
of tubercular sick people. One priest 
put it well when he remarked: ‘“There’s 
been many a saint at Mt. St. Rose.” 
True, it is not the vigorous active 
holiness that we ordinarily associate 
with saints: it is the other, humbler 
kind, that proceeds from a calm cour- 
age and trust in God, from prayer, 
from a cheerful and oftentimes heroic 
resignation to His holy will. After all, 
being able “to take it” with a right 
motive is a perfect work. Tuberculosis 
is a terrible scourge, yet it is the disease 
that afflicted the Little Flower and so 
many of God’s chosen souls. They tell 
us that there were no atheists in the 
fox holes of Bataan; neither are they 
to be found in the beds of Mt. St. Rose. 
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Very few people know much of what 
goes on in a sanatorium. There are even 
some who are afraid to peep in the 
front door. When a student nurse ar- 
rives to take part of her training in 
Mt. St. Rose, she is told that “pul- 
monary tuberculosis is transmitted by 
contact, either direct or indirect,” and 
she is taught how to protect herself 
from the disease. Very seldom is it that 
even those who daily handle the patients 
come down with the sickness. Here it 
might be well to remark that there is 
no danger to a moderately healthy per- 
son who visits the patients. Yet inas- 
much as young people, and especially 
children, are more susceptible to tuber- 
culosis, boys and girls under fourteen 
are never allowed on the sick floors. 
This is frequently an additional trial 
for a bedridden father or mother. 

The daily routine in a sanatorium is 
much like that of a general hospital. 
Yet the spirit of the place is different 
and I would say that, taken as a whole, 
tubercular patients are much better 
balanced emotionally and mentally than 
corresponding groups of patients else- 
where. On the various floors there is 
a family atmosphere apparent, fostered 
by mutual understanding, sympathy 
and hope, and oftentimes marked by 
genuine brotherly love. For this reason, 
depressed and dispirited though a pa- 
tient may be on his entrance into the 
sanatorium, he soon begins to “find him- 
self” among his fellow sufferers. Seem- 
ingly it is good for him temporarily to 
be taken out of competition and com- 
parison with his more healthy associates 
until the time that he can go back 
to normal life and be on his own, 
even though this may be on a more 
restricted scale than of old. 

A very important factor toward a 
tubercular patient’s cure is in his 
“setting away from himself and his 
troubles.” For this reason the radio, 


as it is to all shut-ins, is a blessing, 
and a good practical work of mercy 
for any Catholic club would be the 
procuring of one for each indigent pa- 
tient in a sanatorium. Selected books 
from the hospital library, various hob- 
bies, not too strenuous manual work — 
one big fellow, I remember, used to 
knit, and he was pretty good at it — 
all such activities help to while away 
in a useful manner the many hours of 
confinement. Then there are the talkies 
—every two weeks—for which the 
girls can “pretty up” and get on their 
choicest pajamas and robes. 


S IN all Catholic hospitals, so at 
Mt. St. Rose the soul of the 
institution is the true religion. A resi- 
dent chaplain, Father John Schulte, is 
ever on hand to assist the patients 
spiritually and to offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice. A large number of the patients are 
daily communicants. Each room really 
breathes the spirit of faith, with crucifix, 
holy pictures and medals; even many of 
the non-Catholic patients wear the 
Sacred Heart badge. The Sisters are 
particularly adept in bringing back the 
“fallen aways” and non-Catholics fre- 
quently study and ask for Catholic 
baptism. Such a one was Betty, a little 
red headed mother who came down from 
Michigan a year and a half ago and 
who in all her life had never learned a 
prayer. Betty’s four children were 
scattered about the country and she 
was beset with family troubles, but she 
died with a smile on her lips in the 
security of her newly found faith. Back 
of everything is their belief and trust 
in God that enables these folk to bear 
calmly and courageously the heavy 
cross that has come upon them. As one 
comparatively young mother told me 
just the other day (she had gone 
through a “rib operation” on the very 
day that her four sons were fighting 
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on the beaches of Normandy): “I 
couldn’t have done it, had it not been 
for my trust in Him.” 

The physical handicaps of tubercu- 
losis are only half its burden. There is 
Loretta, who is destitute of financial 
means and who can hardly get along 
without some spending money during 
her many months in the hospital. Then 
there is Mary, like so many others 
stricken in the very flower of her girl- 
hood, fearful that all her plans for 
marriage and a happy home have gone 
awry. There was Harold, a convert to 
Catholicism, who won a hard two year 
battle to regain his health only to find 
then that his wife had failed her mar- 
riage vows and obtained a divorce. (For 
every case like this there are dozens 
just the opposite, and the devotion of 
parents, children, husband, wife, or 
fiancee toward a prostrate patient is 
often a most inspiring influence for re- 
covery.) Add Matt to this list, who is 
naturally worried about his job: he 
hates to see his wife working every day 
with the little ones at home, and often 
wonders whether he will be able to ful- 
fill his obligations toward them later on. 
Finally there is Eleanor, who contracted 
the disease eight years ago after the 
birth of her last baby and who ever 
since has had to endure a mother’s 
agony of almost complete separation 
from her four boys and girls. These 
are just a few of the various problems 
that confront the tuberculosis patient 
in his long struggle for health. 

Furthermore, the shadow of this 
disease often falls on patients who have 
regained their strength and who have 
left the sanatorium. One of the things 
that hurt most is when former friends 
avoid them, because these latter are 
afraid of the disease. But their main 
anxiety is their means of earning their 
daily bread. Oftentimes they are not 
physically able to resume their former 


kind of employment, and when they 
are, they are sometimes told that their 
services are no longer needed. One 
young fellow told me: “The moment I 
mention the TB sanatorium, that’s the 
end of the prospective job for me.” In 
this regard I shall never forget one 
cheery little patient, Ruth Greenwood 
by name, who used to spend part of her 
bedridden hours writing stories for 
Catholic magazines. Soon after the birth 
of her second little girl Ruth had been 
deserted by her husband and in the 
effort to support her small family she 
broke down with tuberculosis. She be- 
came a Catholic during her first stay at 
Mt. St. Rose. After a thoracoplasty 
Ruth regained her health but was re- 
fused her former office job because she 
had had tuberculosis. Burdened with the 
care of her two little girls, she was 
forced to take a job washing dishes in a 
restaurant, but this soon weakened her 
one good lung and she came back to the 
hospital to die. 


LTHOUGH it is true that there 
A will be many a person in heaven 
who probably would not be there were 
it not for the scourge of tuberculosis, 
still this disease with all its far reaching 
evil effects must be stamped out as far 
as is humanly possible. Much has been 
accomplished and there is every reason 
to hope that doctors will in time find a 
direct cure. In the meantime there is 
a great deal that healthy people, in- 
spired by a true love of God, could do 
for patients in a sanatorium and after 
their release. These patients are deeply 
appreciative of all that may be done 
for them, because they know only too 
well what it means to go down into the 
dark night of despair. 

But in spite of all these difficulties 
there is surprisingly little gloom in 
Mt. St. Rose. Laughter frequently re- 
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echoes down its halls, especially during 
visiting hours. It is there that a patient, 
when he is down, experiences the delight 
of friendships tried and true. From the 
example of the Sisters in their selfless 
devotion to his every need he begins to 
understand the real meaning of life 
and to find the true God. There was 
James, who, after receiving his First 
Holy Communion as Viaticum, told me: 
“Father, it’s such a privilege to be a 
Catholic—to die a Catholic!” Then 
there is Lenore, whose dark eyes under 
her black wavy hair have scarcely ever 
lost their twinkle in seven years of ill- 
ness. She had just completed her train- 
ing as a nurse when she came down with 
the disease and was brought to Mt. St. 


Rose. During the last three years she 
seemed to be waging a losing fight, 
until finally the doctor told her that 
she would have to undergo the operation 
or else — ;that finally her other lung 
had improved sufficiently for him to 
recommend it, but that he could not 
vouch that her weakened body could 
stand the ordeal. Against all doubts and 
fears she went through the two stages 
of the thoracoplasty successfully. When 
she was told after the operation that 
her condition was very good, she looked 
to her mother standing at the foot of 
the bed and cried, while her voice 
sounded like a clarion call of hope: 
“Mamma, I can get well again!” This 
— after seven years! 








Long Awaited Revenge 


A young school teacher was recently stopped in Detroit for driving 
through a red light and given a ticket calling for her appearance in Traffic 
Court the following Monday. She went at once to the judge, told him 
that she had to be at her classes on Monday, and asked for the 
immediate disposal of the case. 

“So,” said the judge sternly, “you’re a school teacher. That’s fine. * 
Madam, your presence here fills a long-standing ambition for me. For 
years I have yearned to have a school teacher in this court. Now,” 
he thundered, “you sit right down at that table over there and write: 

‘I went through a stop sign’ five hundred times.” 








at 








Courage 


Some men’s courage is like that of the mouse in the fable. 

It happened that a man spilled some whiskey on the floor. A mouse 
came out of a hole in the wall and took a sip of it. It tasted strange to 
him and he went back to the hole in the wall and did some thinking. 

Then he came out and took another sip and went back again and * 
did some more thinking. 

A third time he came out and this time he took a big drink. Then he 
jumped up on the edge of a soapbox, stood up on his hindlegs, bristled 
up his whiskers and shouted as loud as he could: 

“Now bring on your cat!” 
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On Self. f ity 


L. M. MerriLL 


It is universally true that nobody loves a whiner. The whiner is the man 
whose favorite topic of conversation is the hardships of his lot; the extraordinary 
burdens that have been loaded upon his shoulders; the inequalities of life that 
have left him always “on the short end of the stick.” This is one of the forms 
that selfishness invariably takes; and it is quickly taken to signify smallness and 
weakness of character. 

There are three kinds of people who exercise the unlovely practice of self-pity. 
There are those who do it out of conviction; those for whom it has become a 
habit, without any particular strong conviction; and those for whom it is a 
conscious effort to gain something, whether it be the pity of others, or escape 
from some duty, or special consideration in the awarding of favors. 

1. The first class is of those who whine and complain and verbally pity them- 
selves out of conviction. They really believe that they are overworked, treated 
badly, discriminated against. They are so convinced of this that they will not even 
admit into their minds the possibility or fact that others are worse off than 
themselves. These are hard cases. The “persecuted” wives, the “half-martyred” 
mothers, the “hard-luck story” business failures, are a “headache” to all who know 
them, chiefly because it is impossible to do anything for them. They shed 
rays of sunshine and hope as a steep roof sheds rain. They would be still more 
miserable if they could not complain. Eventually most of them are left to address 
their complaints to empty rooms and bare walls. People shun them like a disease. 

2. The second class is of those who have slipped into the habit of complaining 
without any particular conviction. They will agree with you perfectly that in 
reality things are not so bad. They have just gradually slipped into the habit of 
thinking only of themselves, and of the difficulties of their lot. And into the 
habit of talking about them as if they were the most interesting topics in the 
world. Usually something can be done for such persons, if a good friend will 
point out to them the harm they are doing themselves by their constant concen- 
tration on their own discomforts. 

3. The third class is of those who consciously use self-pity for determined ends. 
They can see a request for inconveniencing charity approaching from a mile off, 
and immediately begin to throw up a protective smoke screen of self-pitying 
complaints through which no request for a kindness can make its way. They 
know just when and where to start whining to spare themselves labor, discomfort, 
and any sort of sacrifice. They manage, for a time, to become the objects of much 
commiseration; but in the long run they are always found out. When they are 
found out, they are spared not only inconvenience, but all friendship as well. 

If you desire a strong, admirable character, get out of the habit or practice of 
complaining, whining, pitying yourself in any form and for any reason. Get your 
mind off yourself and your wants and fix it on others. The happiest and best 
people are those who seem to have no thought of themselves. 
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HOW TO DRIVE A CAR 





So you think you know all about driving an automobile! Listen, brother, you 
have lots to learn. Take it from one who knew all about it in 1909. 





L. M. MerriLu 


ECENTLY we came across a 

book on automobile driving, writ- 
ten in the year 1909. Having learned 
to drive a car, as we thought, more 
than ten years after the book was writ- 
ten, and having done so by merely 
getting behind the wheel of a Model T 
Ford with a companion equally unin- 
itiated in the art of driving seated be- 
side us and reading directions out of 
a folder, we now find that we have 
never really learned to drive a car at 
all. Here we have been driving cars 
of all makes all over the country for 
twenty odd years, only to find that we 
have not observed the most elementary 
rules and directions. No doubt all post 
1909 drivers of automobiles will be as 
interested as we were to learn how 
really to drive a car. 

The first thing we never learned is 
found in this book under the heading: 
“Before Starting.” It seems that one 
should never climb into a car and start 
the thing right off. Heavens no! Here 
is what our author tells us must be 
done before starting the engine: 

“Before starting the car for the day, 
first examine the gasoline, lubricating 
oil and water tanks, and grease cups 
to make sure they are fully charged. 
See that the engine and other vital parts 
are lubricated properly. Make a cursory 
examination of the wires, batteries, etc., 
to determine if all the connections are 
tight. Make sure, too, that the gear 
lever is in the neutral notch, and that 
the hand brake is on hard. Make a 
general inspection of the car so far as 
time permits. Then turn on the gaso- 


line, switch on the current, and retard 
the sparking so as to prevent the risk of 
backfire. .. . The carburetion lever, when 
such is fitted, is the next that requires 


attention. Seeing that the piston can 


only be made to travel at a compara- 
tively slow rate when operated by the 
starting handle, it is necessary to put 
the carburetion lever in such a position 
that nearly the entire volume of air 
passes round the spraying nipple . . . 
The throttle lever should then be placed 
in the position which has been found 
by experiment to be the best one for 
starting purposes.” 

Now one might think that when all 
the above has been attended to, one 
might be ready to shoot out of the 
garage with little more preliminary. But 
one would be wrong. If by this time 
the day is not already half spent, or 
one’s date with the dentist a matter of 
lost opportunity, or if one doesn’t just 
give the car a kick in the slats and 
turn wearily into the house, then one 
works up courage to set about starting 
the thing. The required process is as 
follows, and I quote: 

“First operate the small plunger fit- 
ted over the float chamber of the car- 
buretor for the purpose of insuring an 
adequate supply of gasoline vapor, 
which otherwise might not be sufficient, 
owing to the impossibility of operating 
the engine at a fast speed by hand, 
and the consequent feeble suction. It is 
best, however, not to ‘flood’ the car- 
buretor in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term, for if there is an oversupply 
of gasoline the mixture may prove so 
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rich that the engine will not start. It 
is only necessary to get the mixture 
rich enough to be easily ignited. Ex- 
perience will show to what extent the 
carburetor need be ‘tickled’ to insure 
the best starting results. Next, with 
the handle at the lowest point, grasp 
it in the right hand with the fingers 
pointing in the direction in which the 
handle revolves, and, with the left hand, 
grip the adjacent dumb iron so as to 
give a good purchase. Then standing 
well clear of the handle, give a short, 
sharp pull upward, more in the nature 
of a jerk than an ordinary pull, and 
drop the handle the moment it gets to 
the highest point.” 

Maybe your car will start at this 
juncture, maybe it won’t. Our author is 
equal to the latter eventuality: “Should 
the engine not start after several trials 
‘tickle’ the carburetor again and try 
once more. If the engine still proves 
refractory, squirt a little kerosene or 
gasoline — the latter is the most effi- 
cacious — through the compression 
cocks. If this fails, examine the ignition 
system, especially the plugs. . . . Some 
motorists adopt the practice of wind- 
ing the handle until the engine starts. 
It is a dangerous practice however, for, 
should a backfire occur, a sprained or 
broken wrist may result.” 


EAVING the motorist who has a 
“refractory” engine winding the 
crank or nursing his broken wrist, let 
us follow the driver who has managed 
to get his car started. He has rapidly 
applied all the advice contained in the 
chapters headed “How to Use the 
Clutch,” “The Control Levers,” and 
“The Use of the Breaks” (under which 
last we find this remarkable statement: 
“There is no more hopeless position 
than to unexpectedly find one’s breaks 
out of order when called upon to make 
a sudden stop.”). But now a situation 


arises that can only be taken care of 
by reference to the chapter entitled 
“Trregular Firing.” Here is wise advice 
supported by an anecdote that will 
bring tears to the eyes: 

“Tf one’s engine is heard to knock 
very violently, so much so that the first 
impression given is that either the 
crankshaft has broken or the big end 
bearing bolts have got adrift, it is well 
before jumping at such a conclusion 
to carefully examine the ignition. In 
one such case which occurred at the end 
of a short tour, the engine started 
knocking so badly that the owner of 
the car feared to run it any further, 
and left it some thirty miles from home, 
wiring the makers that something had 
gone seriously wrong with the engine. 
It was ultimately discovered that the 
contact blade of the commutator was 
fractured and that the knock was due 
entirely to irregular firing caused there- 
by.” 

Anyone who has ever heard and felt the 
sickening explosion or dull thud of a 
tire suddenly losing its air on a lonely 
road in the dead of night will be 
pleased to learn that this misfortune 
could easily be averted, barring only a 
bad break in luck. Consider the follow- 
ing forthright analysis of tire trouble, 
if you ever blamed the rubber makers 
for your misfortunes: 

“Undoubtedly a very large item in 
the cost of running one’s own car is that 
due to the upkeep of the pneumatic 
tires. This item varies very largely with 
different drivers of cars, and a low 
bill for tires is usually attributed to 
luck. Now, luck plays a very incon- 
siderable part in this respect; really 
and truly, one might say no part at 
all other than that of missing broken 
glass, horseshoe nails, etc. The most 
serious damage which is done to tires 
is that due to excessive speed, over- 
loading, sudden letting in of the clutch, 
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misuse of the brakes, and driving over 
newly paved roads with the full power of 
the engine operating at the road wheels. 
All of which is practically solely and 
entirely due to bad driving, and have 
nothing to do with inherent bad proper- 
ties of the tire.” 

Having learned your lesson and fixed 
the tire, suppose the car refuses to 
start again? What then? On page 42 
of our manual you are told what to do: 

“Tf the engine will not start on the 
switch, and the starting handle is lost 
or so bent through a collision as to be 
useless, the car may be pushed with the 
engine in gear, or even jacked up at 
the back. A few cars are still used with 
detachable starting handles, and these, 
like any other articles, can be lost. If 
the engine will start on the switch, the 
problem of getting a car under way is 
easily solved. Another alternative is to 
put the car in gear and get a person 
to push the car. If, however, one has 
no passengers, and there is nobody at 
hand to give assistance, the difficulty 
is one which might be thought to be 
insurmountable. We give one method 
suggested for overcoming the difficulty 
but which should not be put into prac- 
tice unless everything else fails. One 
rear wheel should be jacked up, and 
everything set for starting (cf. previous 
instructions). The jacked-up wheel 
should now be pulled round in a for- 
ward direction, which will rotate the 
engine. The top gear should be put into 
engagement, as the engine will then 
start with less manual effort. Directly 
the engine is rotated, the speed lever 
should be put into the neutral gear 
position, before the jack is removed.” 


GAIN you are sailing along the 
road. But now the sun begins to 

set on the horizon, if indeed it has not 
long since disappeared. You now need 
the chapter entitled: “To Prevent Being 


Dazzled.” You pause under a tree, 
keeping the motor roaring, and read as 
follows: 

“Tt is always advisable to have ready 
a pair of tinted or smoked glasses or 
goggles, so as to be prepared for driv- 
ing against a low sun. In the early 
morning, and less frequently in the 
evening, when one is driving facing a 
low sun, it is quite impossible to see. 
If a pair of smoked glasses are avail- 
able, there is no difficulty. Of course, 
the trouble only occurs when one is 
driving almost directly against the sun, 
and without tinted glasses it is quite 
impossible to proceed with safety either 
to oneself or to other road users, at 
anything above a mere crawl. There 
have been many horse and cycle acci- 
dents, some of them fatal, entirely due 
to the blinding effect of a low sun.” 

After building a bonfire and smoking 
a pair of glasses, you turn back to the 
car and behold a slow trickle of liquid 
escaping from beneath the radiator. 
What to do? You should have thought 
of it before-hand, and provided your- 
self against just such an emergency in 
the following manner: 
“Always carry a piece of bread some- 
where in your car, says a practical 
French motorist; rye bread for choice. 
Rye bread is sometimes difficult of 
acquisition in this country, so a good 
wheat bread may suffice. The bread is 
not to be stored against a prolonged 
‘panne’ (i.e., ‘trouble’) and consequent 
famine in the depth of the wilds, but 
because under certain circumstances 
the staff of life can be of much avail 
in directions other than that of ali- 
mentation. (Editor’s note: The author 
of this treatise for motorists would 
have gone far as a littérateur. End of 
note.) A slight leak in a radiator can 
be most efficiently, although temporar- 
ily, staunched by means of paste made 
from bread kneaded with the fingers. 
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The paste must be well kneaded, then 
spread over the leaky part, and worked 
in with some tool which will do duty 
as a spatula, just in the way painters 
work up their colors on a palette.” 
The practice of showing off with one’s 
car when one reaches the city limits is 
duly deprecated by our author. He says, 
and note it well: “Exhibition driving 
in the public streets it at least bad 
style. It should be remembered that 
there are many people who are unable 
to judge how quickly your car can 
stop, and though it may be distinctly 
humorous to see an elderly person 
dancing a fandango in front of the car 
which has some time previously come 
to rest, there is no doubt that much 
needless irritation and dislike for auto- 
mobiles may thus be caused.” A little 
later he enlarges on his suspicion that 
automobiles have not been too well ac- 
cepted by the public and advises the 
motorist to join the ranks of those who 
are combating prejudice: The automa- 
bilist’s reputation being in many places 
none of the best, it is most important 
to drive as inoffensively as possible. It 
is not enough merely to have regard to 
the safety of other road users. One must 
avoid driving in such a way as to let 
them think that they have been in 
danger. It is almost, if not quite, as bad 
to offend a man’s dignity by running 
him fine (as he imagines) as to knock 
him down. As a general rule, it is far 
safer to pass behind people than in 
front of them, when their path inter- 
sects your own. The horn or gong 
should be used fairly freely, though in 
blasts of short duration, the idea being 
rather to comply with the law than di- 
rectly to profit by the signaling.” 


F NO mean moment are the com- 
ments of our expert on what to 
do when confronted by a horse. Ponder 
the advice well: “Horses are now fairly 


well accustomed to motorcars in most 
districts; but in remote places many 
owners have taken little or no trouble 
to educate the animals to the new 
method of locomotion, and special care 
must be exercised in dealing with them. 
In meeting a doubtful horse, it is best 
to proceed slowly and be-ready to stop 
at any moment, whether the driver 
holds up his hand or not. Some horses 
have an unpleasant trick of looking 
perfectly unconcerned until almost up 
to the car, and then suddenly backing 
right across the road. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the automobilist will have 
to act promptly if a collision is to be 
avoided.” Moreover the motorist should 
be education minded, where horses and 
their owners are concerned: “In over- 
taking nervous horses, it is best to drive 
quickly and quietly, so as to shorten 
the incident as much as possible. Unless 
time is precious, one may offer to spend 
a few minutes in improving a badly 
trained horse’s acquaintance with mo- 
torcars. The horse owner’s opinions on 
the subject are generally as much im- 
proved as those of his animal.” 

At last your day’s journey is com- 
pleted. But not your work on your car. 
Here is how you spend the evening: “If 
you are a real enthusiast (and who is 
not who has read this far?) there will 
always be plenty to do in the evening 
after you have dined —little adjust- 
ments of the running gear, and perhaps 
tire repairs—and provided with an 
electric lamp you can continue your 
labors after dark, so as to waste no 
time in the morning. Washing down 
should always be done under your own 
inspection, or when next you essay to 
start away the carburetor will be found 
full of water or the tremblers sub- 
merged. Before applying the hose, look 
around the tires, see that the wing nuts 
are tight, and stop any small cuts in 
the cover with some stopping material. 
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If wet gets inside it will surely cause 
trouble. See the car thoroughly dried 
before it is put away for the night. 
Steering joints are apt to rust up un- 
less protected with coverings. The lat- 
ter should be fitted to every car, as 
they are easy to make, and save no end 
of bother and fatigue from stiff 
steering.” 


Ee what we mean when we say 
you know practically nothing about 
driving? Yet we have given you only 
samples out of a book of 222 pages. 


Bromowm 








At the end of the book there are 51 
“Don’ts” for motorcar drivers. At ran- 
dom we select three out of the 51, print- 
ing them word for word as listed, and 
with these suggestions bid you off on 
the road: 

7. Don’t try to make any improve- 
ments on your engine without notify- 
ing the makers first. 

18. Don’t be afraid to try and fix 
your own engine. You cannot tell what 
a good job you can do until you have 
tried. 

23. Don’t forget “Don’t” number 7. 





For Wives and Husbands Only 





D. F. MILLER 


@ 

Problem: My problem is to awaken enough self-respect in my husband to keep 
our home looking attractive and decent. I am ashamed to invite guests to the 
house when we have frayed rugs on the floor, faded upholstery on the living 
room chairs, and the cheapest sort of table service. He doesn’t seem concerned 
about these things, aud says that there are more important things to think about. 
Don’t you think that it is necessary for people to keep up appearances? 

Solution: There are several elements in your problem that require probing 
before an adequate answer can be given. I should like to know what are the 
“more important things” of which your husband speaks. I should like to know 
just how poverty-stricken the furnishings of your house appear. And if you ask 
me whether I believe in keeping up appearances, I shall ask: “How high is up?” 
in your understanding of the word. 

But I can tell you that this “keeping up appearances” business has ruined many 
a fine family, created all kinds of squabbles and bitterness, been a great boon 
to the mortgage-buying people, and steered many individuals off the plain and 
pleasant road of simple and happy living. “Keeping up appearances” too often 
turns into “keeping up with the Jones’s” and once the Jones’s get you, they 
will never leave you alone. 

Understand, there is a vast difference between keeping a slovenly, slatternly 
home, and one that cannot absorb all the latest and most expensive furnishings 
that strike the market. A slovenly home is one that shows evidence of being 
neglected. It says to the casual visitor: Nobody cares. But that is a far cry from 
the home that may have a few threadbare spots in its carpets, or chairs that 
have seen plenty of comfortable use, or other furnishings that have gone out of 
style some years before. The latter home may be kept neat and clean and 
attractive; the cheapest sort of knickknacks may be its only source of adornment; 
yet it will have an appeal to home-loving people that the richest furniture 
could never give. It is a great tragedy for families when one of its members 
feels that it is degrading and humiliating not to have furnishings as nice as 
those possessed by people who may be invited to the home. 
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ON ENVY 


Of all the seven capital sins, there is none more insidious and difficult 
to manage in oneself than the vice of envy or jealousy. That is why 
a very common expression is: “Oh, I’m not jealous of so-and-so, but —.” 
Usually the very denial is in reality a sign of the presence of envy or 
jealousy. Therefore envy must be judged by its effects, and the most 
prominent among them are these three: 


1. Envy manifests itself most frequently in detraction, calumny, gossip and 
every form of unkind conversation. Behind three-fourths of the rash judgments 
and critical statements made about others is this subconscious thought: 
“So-and-so is esteemed more than I am. He has received honors that have not 
been given to me. Therefore I will bring him down from his pedestal. I will 
make others see that he is not so good as they think he is. The result will be 
that I shall be honored as I deserve.” Thus the definition of envy is perfectly 
realized: it is sadness over the good fortune of others, coupled with the desire 
or attempt to lessen or destroy it. The envious person seldom attains what he 
wanted; in the long run talebearing and gossip lessen the esteem of others 
for the talebearer and gossiper. 


2. Envy manifests itself only a little less frequently in the refusal to cooper- 
ate with others with whom one is associated, when those others have been 
granted more authority, honor and esteem. This manifestation of envy has 
ruined more cooperative efforts than any other vice. The player on an athletic 
team who envies the manager, the member of a business firm who thinks he 
should have a higher position than that accorded to him, the army officer 
embittered by not being granted the rank he thinks he deserves, the member 
of a parish society who wants first place or nothing —all have ruined work 
that otherwise might have been well done. Envious malcontents create cliques 
and divisions; they destroy confidence in actual leaders; they criticize and 
condemn all proposals and plans and methods. 


3. Envy manifests itself in some instances by a combination of ungrounded 
suspicions, unreasonable anger, and pouting resentment against others. The 
husband who is jealous of those who show innocent attentions to his wife 
(or vice versa), the friend who feels that his friend should have no friends 
but himself, are deplorable victims and they make miserable victims out of 
those whom they profess to love. Accusations fly thick and fast; violent anger 
breaks out at the most unpredictable times; and the pouting continues some- 
times for days, over fancied slights and wrongs. This form of envy, if not 
checked, can lead to the threshold of insanity. 


Envy can be checked only by a combination of humility and charity. 
Humility must reveal, to the person inclined to envy, that he is not 
so great as he thinks he is, and that his judgments about others are 
not to be trusted so blindly. Then charity must make him willing to 
tolerate others in their actual wrongs, to work with others for a worth- 
while end in obscure roles, and above all, to win the love of others 
by service and kindness rather than to demand it by right and law. 











IN DEFENSE OF SHOLEM ASCH 





“The Fisherman,” whose column in The Catholic Record of London, Ontario, 
warmly praised Sholem Asch’s “The Apostle,” has asked for space in The 
Liguorian to answer E. A. Mangan’s forthright condemnation of the review which 
appeared in the June issue. E. A. Mangan is a Redemptorist priest, a doctor of 
theology, a graduate of the Biblical Institute in Rome with the degree of licen- 
tiate. He is the only priest in America who has studied at an orthodox Hebrew 
rabbinical school. He has been teaching Sacred Scripture and Hebrew in two 
theological schools for the past twelve years. He has given special classes on 
St. Paul at the Wisconsin University Catholic Chapel for a number of years. His 
answer to “The Fisherman” is appended. — The Editor. 





My Dear Mr. Mangan: 

Not having the pleasure of knowing 
you personally, I shall have to assume 
from the fact that you are viciously 
attacking and condemning the work of 
a very well-known writer, that you are 
qualified to do so. As you single out 
my review in The Catholic Record of 
Sholem Asch’s book, The Apostle, as 
the specific reason for your ire, I feel 
that I have some right to defend my- 
self, and I wish to thank the Editor of 
THE LicuorIAN for permitting me to 
make a few frank observations about 
your article in the June issue. 

If there is one trait that distinguishes 
much of our Catholic book reviewing, 
and indeed a good deal of our polemi- 
cal writing today upon current prob- 
lems, current art and literature, it is 
the narrow note of the zealot and of 
the bigot. Yes — there can be Catholic 
bigotry, and Catholic uncharitableness, 
too! It is easy to distinguish this type 
of reviewer. He indulges in the strongest 
possible language, in superlatives of 
condemnation. If he disagrees with 
someone else, who may have a point of 
view different from his own, he brands 
the other with every adjective that he 
can think of which will defame the 
other’s reputation. Furthermore, he 
reads into the work of the other sin- 
ister motives and deliberate intentions 


to vilify which do not actually exist. 
He gives no praise for fine workman- 
ship, he allows for no sincerity — even 
if mistaken — of purpose on the part 
of the other. And, of course, he makes 
no effort to understand the other’s point 
of view. Consequently, his work as a 
reviewer has little or no value, because 
it ceases to be an objective criticism of 
a work of art, becoming only a pas- 
sionate and usually irrational polemic 
of the reviewer’s own personal feelings 
about the book or author under review. 

I have reviewed a great many books 
in my time, and as the author of sev- 
eral books on various aspects of the 
Catholic faith, and as the weekly col- 
umnist for three Catholic newspapers, 
I feel that I should know what I am 
doing, and at the same time possess 
some sense of responsibility toward my 
reader audience. 

At the same time, I am not infallible, 
and the fact that another reviewer dif- 
fers from myself in his conclusions, 
interests me, and often causes me to 
modify my opinions. But your article, 
Mr. Mangan, is not just an objective 
appraisal of a work of art, it is a polem- 
ical tract of the kind one would expect 
from some petty sect. 

Leaving aside for the moment your 
article, I may say that The Apostle 
was first drawn to my attention as a 
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book worth reading by the Professor 
of French (a priest) of one of our 
famous Catholic colleges. He told me 
that he found it a very moving novel, 
profoundly interesting as portraying 


how one Orthodox Jew viewed St. Paul © 


and his times, and that I must read it. 
I read it, and felt as he did about it. 
Subsequently, I learned from the Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scriptures at the only 
Pontifical Institute in America, that the 
knowledge of Jewish ritual and tradi- 
tion which Mr. Sholem Asch possesses 
is phenomenal. Sholem Asch is an Ortho- 
dox Jew, living in New York (I think). 
He writes in German and in Hebrew, 
and despite your rather hysterical al- 
legations, Mr. Mangan, he is a scholar. 
Mr. Asch is also known to Mr. Jacques 
Maritain, I believe, who thinks highly 
of his work, I am told. 

I suppose, Mr. Mangan, you know 
that a novel is a work of fiction? The 
Apostle is not meant merely to be a 
fictionized version of “The Acts of the 
Apostles,” as you suggest it should be, 
but a portrait of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, as seen by a great creative 
artist, who happens also to be an Ortho- 
dox Jew. Your uncharitable remarks 
about “most Jews of today think that 
Christ was a dreamy fool who thought 
the end of the world was to come in 
His own day, etc.,” are not substanti- 
ated by any page in The Apostle. There 
is too much anti-Semitism about today. 
St. Paul might well have been an epi- 
leptic (I don’t know), he might even 
have given in to moods of depression, 
et cetera, and still have been a saint. 
I see nothing in the author’s own vision 
of-what St. Paul’s characteristics were, 
to warrant your unregulated abuse of 
his work. Sholem Asch is always rev- 
erent, even if he does not always under- 
stand as we do. 

Come now, Mr. Mangan — about our 
Lady. You know, she did grow old, and 


when Mr. Asch described the loving 
attention that the disciples gave her, 
and how Miriam of Migdal (Mary of 
Magdalene) waited upon her, of how 
her face was creased with suffering, and 
of how her eyes became wells of puri- 
fication, mirroring all the suffering in 
the world, in the eyes of the young 
Jewish Rabbi— well, I must say I 
marveled at the penetration of an Ortho- 
dox Jew in seeing these things, and 
at his faith in admitting them. Also I 
found his lovely description of our Lady 
as an old woman genuinely “moving.” 
This portrayal of our Lady you term 
“insulting the Mother of God.” 

What you have evidently failed to 
read into the book, Mr. Mangan, is 
the very meaning of its raison d’étre. 
It is the sincere and profound attempt 
of an Orthodox Jew, mourning over the 
persecutions and sins of his own people, 
to direct their attention to Jesus Christ, 
one of the greatest of their Rabbis. Did 
you read the author’s devout prayer at 
the end of the book, Mr. Mangan? Per- 
haps you didn’t notice this? 

In conclusion, I will pass over your 
unpleasant insinuations about myself as 
a book reviewer. My review was honest, 
and I hope I am a good Catholic. Per- 
haps it should have been qualified by 
saying that the book is only for mature 
readers. And if I am to blame for not 
doing this, I accept the blame honestly 
and humbly. But we Catholic book re- 
viewers have to grow up, you know, Mr. 
Mangan, and try to see the world — 
even our Catholic world — as other peo- 
ple see it. Condemn the errors, and 
absolve the persons — that is the golden 
rule that should govern our book re- 
viewing. And I am afraid that I cannot 
agree that you have convinced me that 
the author was deliberately guilty of 
any of the things you say about him. 
We must not be too patronizing, you 
know. Yours sincerely, The Fisherman. 
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My Dear Fisherman: 

You correctly assume that I am quali- 
fied to attack and condemn a book writ- 
ten by Sholem Asch, who, however 
qualified he may be to write on other 
subjects, is definitely not qualified to 
present a picture of the great St. Paul 
and his work. I can judge that merely 
by examining his work, The Apostle, 
which is filled with historical errors. 

I thank you for assuming my quali- 
fications from the fact that I did attack 
and condemn the book. But I object to 
the word viciously. I did not “viciously” 
attack the book. That would be unrea- 
sonable. There was no bad purpose in 
my attack; it was objectively a good 
action, viz., in defense of truth. I wrote 
strongly because the subject demanded 
strength. The Apostle is a book that 
will do an immense amount of harm, 
especially to educated Catholics who, 
though repeatedly warned not to take 
the opinion of such writers as Sholem 
Asch on historical Catholicism, never- 
theless do imbibe modernistic ideas 
about the founding of the Church from 
just such writers. 

St. Paul had nothing to do with the 
founding and constitution of the Cath- 
olic Church. Yet the central theme of 
The Apostle is that St. Paul excogi- 
tated all by himself the doctrine that 
Christ is God, and then forced it on 
the new Church, which Asch always 
represents as merely a part of the Jew- 
ish religion. Now this is a direct con- 
tradiction of proved historical fact, and 
because fact is so important in this 
matter, its deliberate distortion is, to 
use your own term, a “vicious” thing. 
I do not know whether Sholem Asch 
knows the truth or not, but if he de- 
sired to preserve his reputation as a 
scholar, he should have been at pains 
to find out the historical truth as a 
background for his characterizations. 


Whether done deliberately or not, to 
make St. Paul the actual founder of 
Christianity is an attack on the divinity 
of that religion. 

For this reason Sholem Asch’s book 
is, for Catholics, a condemned book 
according to Canon 1399, §6 of the 
Code of Canon Law, which reads: 
“Books which attack any of the Cath- 
olic dogmas . . . are prohibited by the 
law itself.” Neither I, my dear fisher- 
man, nor you, nor any Catholic however 
mature, may read a book of this nature 
without special permissison from the 
Holy See to read prohibited books. It 
is therefore very wrong to encourage 
Catholics to read them, even though 
they have very moving and beautiful 
passages. And if you would like proof 
of the attack on Catholic dogma in the 
book, I shall be glad to provide it for 
you, since I have the permission to 
read prohibited books for just such pur- 
poses. The only reason I do not append 
it here is because the editor has asked 
me to be brief. 

Your remarks, my dear fisherman, 
about book reviews and polemics are 
very sweeping. There is much good 
work being done. But a true Catholic 
can never compromise with regard to 
the truth, no matter how much good 
will may be attributed to those who 
popularize errors. If he be called a 
bigot and zealot because he upholds 
objective and revealed truth, then so 
be it. Surely it is not bigotry nor anti- 
Semitism merely to recognize what Jews 
believe. All orthodox Jews, if they know 
their religion, believe that Christ was a 
blasphemer and a renegade. Reformed 
Jews teach that Christ was a man, a 
good Jew, who unfortunately got into 
trouble with the Roman government 
and was thus killed, not by the Jews 
but by the Romans, because He was a 
disturber of the peace. Liberal Jews 
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teach even more fantastic things. I shall 
yield to no one in my respect and char- 
ity toward the Jews, but this does not 
mean that I must make no reference to 
their erroneous views when directing 
Catholics. 

I do not know whether the editor of 
THE LicuorIAN will print all the in- 
temperate and patronizing things you 
have said about me. [Editor’s note: 
The Fisherman’s letter is printed with- 
out change or deletion.] I do know that 
you have sadly missed the essential 
point in all the nice things that you 
have said for The Apostle. That it is 








Last Words 


The Chaplain’s Digest quotes the Rev. John O. Griffith for the follow- 
ing story: A young Catholic man was lying on an operating table in 
a New York hospital. The doctor and nurses were gathered around, ready 
to begin the operation. The chief surgeon spoke to the patient: 

“My young friend, you have cancer of the tongue, and to save your 
life it is necessary to remove the tongue. If there is anything you wish 


intended to be fiction, that you heard 
about the book from a Catholic profes- 
sor, that Sholem Asch is a friend of 
Maritain, that he is pious, that he is a 
scholar, that he wrote a prayer at the 
end of the book, are all beside the point 
that the book is historically erroneous, 
contrary to Catholic dogma, and pro- 
hibited for Catholics. Alas, your own 
lack of maturity becomes but too evi- 
dent in your enthusiastic apologia in 
its behalf. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rev. E. A. Mangan, C.SS.R. 








to say, say it now, as you will be speechless for the rest of your life.” 
The young man shuddered, but pulling himself together, he looked into 
the faces of those around him and said in a calm, earnest voice: 


“Very well. These shall be my last words: 


Name of Jesus.” 








*‘Animalitarianism” 


Elbert Hubbard was a great humanitarian, or rather, to 
coin a word, a great animalitarian. In his scrap book he says 
that one day he came into a room and found the floor littered 
with dead bees. They had been throwing themselves against the 
window pane in an effort to escape until they were exhausted 
and died. Only one bee remained. Elbert decided that he would 
free it by opening the window. However the bee was suspicious 
and attempted to sting its liberator time and time again before 


Praise to the Sacred 








Elbert finally succeeded in shooing it out the window. This 
did not disturb the great animalitarian. It did not move him 
to pen a biting article on the ingratitude of bees. Only this did 
he have to say in effect. “I wonder if, after all, a bee in God’s 
sight is not as valuable as a man.” 
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AMAZON BEACHHEAD 





With only the cross for a weapon, and a great store of courage and readiness 
for hardship, a landing is made on the shores of the vast Amazon, where a battle 
for souls will go on and on into the future. 





J. N. McCormick 


ESIDES me there were Father 
B Buhler of New Orleans and 
Brother Cornelius Ryan of Omaha. We 
called ourselves Task Force for X and 
were headed for “X,” that is, the town 
of Coari, a tiny little town on the River 
Amazon where we were going to estab- 
lish a mission center for a devout Cath- 
olic people that had not had a resident 
priest for thirty years. In algebra, X 
designates the unknown quantity. Coari 
was that to us. For us it was unknown 
and mysterious; it might be heaven or 
hell, or perhaps a little of both. 

But we were sure of ourselves and 
confident of success, almost triumphant 
as if we were returning with the spoils 
of thousands of souls and a cargo of 
golden good works. You see, we were 
a Task Force for X, and X in Chris- 
tian symbolism has always stood for 
Christ. We figured that St. Paul, with 
vast missionary experience behind him, 
knew what he was talking about when 
he wrote: “Christ uses the weak things 
of the world to confound the strong, 
and the foolish things to confound the 
wise.” Humanly speaking, we were weak 
and foolish to step into the world’s 
thickest jungle with its diseases, con- 
stant heat, and crude forms of living, 
but we knew Christ would make all 
that up. We had a song in our hearts 
and our spirits were gay as the steamer 
on which we traveled plowed out into 
the Amazon from the harbor of the city 
of Manaos. 

We started down the river under a 
murky, overhanging sky. There were 
numerous natives in sampans and motor- 
boats drifting out into the stream. From 


one of the lads in a canoe we bought 
enough bread to last us for the three- 
day trip downstream. 

Along the banks the natives were up 
early. Some bathed in their crude 
wooden bathhouses built out over the 
river. And, of course, there were women 
beating clothes on sturdy logs set in 
the bank. Amazonians are the cleanest 
people in the world when it comes to 
clothing. No bank of the rivers, creeks, 
lakes, or even of the backwashes from 
the river is ever without its women 
pounding dirt out of the day’s laundry. 
Only the children have no fear of spoil- 
ing their clothes in the rain. They don’t 
wear any. 

The women do their wash. The chil- 
dren wave hilariously at sight of a new 
face in their dull existence. The men 
slouch in characteristic male poses, sit- 
ting in front of their mud and thatch- 
roofed huts. They sit immobile and 
their faces are completely deadpan. 
These men of Amazonas are the world’s 
most reticent creatures and rarely do 
they betray any emotion on their faces. 
When they come to arrange for a Bap- 
tism or any other ceremony, they just 
stand before you for several minutes 
without a word or sign. At first it was 
a bit embarrassing, but you learn to 
wait them out. You put on a deadpan 
yourself, thereby becoming one of them 


and ingratiating yourself into their good 
will. 


A OUR boat moved along we could 
see a watermark ten feet from 
the ground on the trees that lined the 
shore, indicating the river’s rise during 
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the rainy season. At that time houses 
and whole settlements are flooded as 
the water climbs the building stilts and 
rises above the raised flooring. Then the 
natives must travel between houses in 
canoes; children even use them for 
going to school. 

That afternoon it rained and we were 
pleased, because the sun on the river 
is a scorching, torturing monster. Soon 
a driving wind churned the river and 
blew the waves high. We had to help 
with the bailing buckets. Like all storms 
here, this one passed in less than an 
hour and soon we were riding the heav- 
ing brown bosom of the Amazon in a 
lovely sun. 

So ended our first day on the river. 
We slept on the boat as best we could 
after it pulled in at the little town of 
Maracapuru (now one of our parishes 
that extends along three hundred miles 
of the river). Father Buhler’s hammock 
dangled slackly between two walls of 
the cabin so that he looked like a big 
chunk of square knot as he lay there. 
Brother Cornelius took his winks under 
the sky in a canoe; with the legs of an 
upturned desk to keep him from rolling 
into the water. I settled for a flat board 
four feet long and three feet wide. We 
slept well despite the fact that all 
through the night we seemed to be 
battling mosquitoes constantly. 

The second night at ten-thirty we 
stopped at a small settlement of some 
twenty houses called the Boca of Anory. 
Father Buhler and I had visited here 
for the Feast of St. Sebastian on Jan- 
uary 20, and we had come to love 
the simple, gentle people. The leading 
man of the town, one of nature’s gentle- 
men, cut his way through the heavy 
-blackness of the jungle night with a 
powerful flashlight. He hugged us for 
sheer delight and insisted on arousing 
the town to greet us. 

We were to put up for the night in 


a tiny room of his house. Within a few 
minutes this little room was bursting 
with the crowd of men, women, and 
children pushing to kiss our hands and 
begging the traditional blessing of the 
Catholic folk of Amazonas. As gently 
as possible we herded all the people 
out of the house except a couple who 
wanted to be married. By the light of 
jittery lamps we made arrangements to 
marry them at three-thirty the next 
morning before leaving. We went to 
sleep to the sound of the leading man’s 
voice arousing the entire population to 
inform them of the wonderful privilege 
of having Masses the next morning. 


ATHER BUHLER said the first 

Mass. Then at three-thirty I per- 
formed the strangest and most beautiful 
marriage of my career in the tiny chapel 
shack. Outside millions of stars burned 
brightly in the warm, dark sky like 
candles on the high altar of a magnifi- 
cent cathedral. Inside first the bride and 
then the groom knelt beside me and 
made their confession. Then at Mass 
God came out of the spangled sky to 
bless their marriage. The little chapel 
was completely packed; some of the 
crowd overflowed out the front door. 
Then, after Mass, without breakfast we 
headed for the boat and another day 
on the river. It was hard to hold back 
the tears as the boat pulled away from 
shore and the children sang their beauti- 
ful Brazilian hymns. 

Only the pen of a poet like Francis 
Thompson could do justice to the para- 
dise of beauty along the Amazon River. 
Today it was a dream. Its banks are 
lined with the thickest jungle in the 
world, I’ve read. Giant coconut and 
royal palm trees climb hundreds of 
feet above the thick foliage and fan 
out as a gorgeous backpiece. Parrots 
with bright reds, greens, yellows, blues, 
and a hundred other colors perch like 
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ornaments on a Christmas tree and 
chatter in the treetops. Countless 
monkeys, both large and small, squeal 
and shriek like children at play as they 
leap from limb to limb. Gorgeous orchids 
grow wild on the treetops. Immense 
birds, resembling cranes and herons, 
circle overhead and glide into the 
jungle. Glistening white storks bathe 
and preen themselves along the shore. 
The famous Amazonian cowfish (peiche- 
boi, with the head and size of a cow 
without legs) sprays water and roars 
as he rises to the surface. You can be- 
lieve this or not, but we saw huge fish 
six feet long leaping out of the water. 
What’s more, there were natives in tiny 
boats no bigger than themselves who 
actually speared some of these giants 
and caught them. 

Sunsets are always breath-taking. 
Great castles of fire spring into the air 
on shafts of gold and blue and red and 
yellow that fan out to cover the whole 
western sky with their glory. Seeing 
the great palms and giant Itauba trees 
silhouetted against such a backdrop of 
color makes your heart expand with 
adoring thoughts of God, the Artist 
Supreme. Nights, too, on the river are 
magnificent. They fall suddenly like a 
black cloak over the world and quickly 
billions of stars dance out to start their 
all-night revelries in the heavens. 

No wonder the natives of the Amazon 
valley are religious. Here God works 
His hardest to remind men of His own 
sublimity. And the natives along the 
river are such a friendly, lovable peo- 
ple. They showered us with all the 
wealthy bounty of their jungle pov- 
erty, with their gifts of oranges, limes, 
pineapples, bananas, watermelons, and 
other fruits. 

Thus we had a welcome variety to 
our unbroken diet of the river: rice 
and beans and fish and coffee. The cof- 
fee is good. The rest, well .. . 


On the afternoon of the fourth day 
on the river, sudden as a skyrocket, the 
spire of the church at Coary rose into 
the air. We had arrived. In a moment 
the town was at the waterfront, headed 
by the Prefect of the City. There were 
exuberant welcomes. Touching speeches 
were made in our honor and loud ap- 
plause rang out over the waters. With 
the jubilant ringing of the church bells, 
the beaming smile of the Prefect, and 
the glad chatter of the people, Task 
Force for X had made its landing and 
established a beachhead. We hope we 
can widen it to touch and conquer 
every soul in this vast land and subdue 
all with the Spirit and the Love of 
Jesus Christ. 


OU want to know what we are 

doing in this small town? Well, 
there are a thousand things each day. 
Father Buhler is head of our quarter- 
master corps with the market some 280 
miles away in distance and three weeks 
away in time because it’s upriver. - 
Brother Cornelius is busy with screen- 
ing and carpentry work around the 
church and house. We have catechism 
classes every day, and four nights a 
week there are services. We preach at 
least three times a week; even with 
that and the daily catechism classes, 
the language is still a partial mystery, 
but we are understood. 

We have soccer in the afternoon and 
games in the evening for the boys. How 
they can play in the hot sun is beyond 
me. As yet we have not done anything 
along this line for the girls for fear of 
talk among the people. When we get 
a little money we intend to build a 
combination gym, auditorium, and class- 
room to give the children some educa- 
tion beyond the first grade. 

Our choir does a wonderful job with 
the Missa de Angelis for High Masses. 
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Their pronunciation of Latin is a master- 
piece of attempt and failure. No matter 
how many years you practiced it, you 
could not ruin the word resurrectionem 
as they do after their best effort. I 
suppose our pronunciation of Portu- 
guese sounds just as atrocious to them. 

Our altar boys present a picture of 
confusion. A server might leave the 
altar during Mass to tell a joke to some 
friend at the back of the church. One 
night the censer bearer came out with 
flames shooting two feet high from the 
censer. He had put kerosene on the hot 
coals. 

A couple of days ago a man came to 
see us. He had promised God that if 
he had many children he would yearly 
make the four-day trip to the church, 








the same for you.” 
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Special Request 


Colonel Birmingham had a devoted servant, Caleb Jackson by name, 
who had been his personal attendant for many years, including his service 
in the Civil War. Having retired to his old homestead, and feeling weak- 
ness of age weighing him down, he said to Jackson one day: 

“Caleb, we have to die some day. Now I want you to promise me, 
if you go first that you will come back and let me know something 
about that Promised Land, and if I should be called first, I will do 





put some candles on the altar, recite a 
litany, and say some prayers in the 
church tower. For ten years he had 
faithfully kept his promise. This year 
his joy was so great at finding a priest 
here that he asked us to say the litany 
for him while he went outside to shoot 
off some fireworks and skyrockets. After 
this display of his simple faith and 
thanksgiving he went to the tower 
with one of his sons. With the four 
bells as witnesses he knelt for more 
than fifteen minutes in prayer. 

Can you blame us for loving our 
work — for wanting, despite hardships, 
to administer the sacraments to people 
with such deep faith? It looks like 
Task Force for X will do all right. We 
count on your prayers to help us. 








“Colonel, sah,” Caleb replied, ‘“Ah’ll certainly do dat lil’ thing for you, 
ef ah kin, but, Colonel, will you do me a lil’ favor?” 


“Why, yes, of course. What is it?” 
er. 


“Waal, sah, Colonel, er . . 
please, come back in de daytime?” 





Blood Donor Blunders 


. . ef you-all die first, sah, will you, 


The Victorian 





The Red Cross Blood Banks are collecting quite a list of humorous 
anecdotes. Here are a couple of actual happenings: 

A man who had just given his blood was handed the tiny round pin 
that used to be given in recognition of his contribution. He meekly put 


* it in his mouth and swallowed it. 


A man got in line at one of the factories where blood bank donors were 
being handled by one of the blood bank’s mobile units. It wasn’t till after 
his blood had been taken that he learned it wasn’t one of the requisites 


for getting a job. He had thought he was in the employment office. 
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SHOULD FOREMEN BE ORGANIZED? 





You do not even glance through the daily papers if you have not noticed a 
great to-do being raised by owners and managers of plants against the desire 
of their foremen to organize into unions. Read here the whole story. 





P. McCartTHy 


N 1941, Robert H. Keys brought a 
few foremen of the Ford Motor 
Company together into a fraternal or- 
ganization. At the time, no one, not 
even Keys himself, thought that within 
a few short years this little group would 
mushroom into a strong labor organiza- 
tion. But at present this union, the 
Foremen’s Association of America, is 
recognized by the Ford Co. as official 
representative of Ford’s 9000 foremen. 
Moreover, FAA has at least 12,000 
members outside Ford’s, all gained 
within three short years. Ford recently 
signed a contract with this “fraternal 
organization,” now Chapter 1 of the 
FAA. FAA’s contract with Ford con- 
tains provisions for sick benefits, leaves 
of absence, seniority rights, and main- 
tenance of membership. Practically this 
means a union shop for the foremen, as 
almost all of the Ford foremen are 
members of FAA, 

Ford has signed a contract with the 
foremen, and what was a one-company 
fraternal organization in 1941 has be- 
come in 1944 a national organization 
with over seventy-five local chapters 
and more than twenty-two thousand 
members. These facts have industry and 
management scared. The Wall Street 
Journal, which is just what its name 
implies, demands editorially that “Con- 
gress should lay it down beyond ques- 
tion that no employer shall be required 
to recognize or deal with a union of 
foremen and that such employees may 
lawfully be required to abstain from 
unionism.” In other words, Congress is 


commanded to outlaw for foremen the 
rights guaranteed to ordinary working- 
men! 

The fundamental reason why any in- 
dustrial group, workers, foremen, or 
managers and owners, organize is their 
ability to protect and help themselves 
together in ways they could not man- 
age alone. For workers and foremen in 
mass production corporations, this 
means the preservation of fundamental 
rights and privileges, such as adequate 
pay, seniority rights, and equitable set- 
tlement of grievances. These funda- 
mentals were ignored in the case of the 
workers until they organized and as- 
serted their rights as one man. They 
have been similarly ignored in the case 
of the foremen even until now. 

When the foremen began to organize 
in 1941, their position between manage- 
ment and labor was anything but com- 
fortable. Except where the foremen have 
since forced recognition of their rights, 
the situation has not changed. Officially 
agents of management, the foremen in 
most cases had risen from the ranks of 
the workers. As workers, they had en- 
joyed the protection and benefits of 
union strength and collective security. 
As foremen, they often were excluded 
from the unions, notably in many of 
the larger industries. In many cases, 
they handled the grievance procedure 
set up between management and the 
union. Because of this arrangement, 
management has asserted that they are 
not workers but real managers in the 
true sense of the word. 
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As “managers,” the foremen were de- 
prived of the machinery for settling 
grievances that they had enjoyed as 
ordinary workers. They had to make 
their complaints about unfair treatment 
to the office. The usual reply was a 
promise to investigate the complaint. 
Actually the matter ended there. As 
“managers,” they had to stand by help- 
less while the workers below them 
gained wage increases that often re- 
sulted in a higher weekly check for 
them than the foremen got. The exist- 
ence of such a condition was an obvious 
invitation to trouble. These men had 
been advanced to a position of greater 
trust because of outstanding ability. 
They saw the men they were supervising 
drawing bigger pay checks than they 
did. The foremen began to organize. 


UT in May, 1943, the foremen’s 

battle for their rights received a 
severe setback in the Maryland Dry- 
dock case. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that foremen were 
not workers but managers in the lan- 
guage of the Wagner Act. This decision 
put foremen outside the power of NLRB 
and the War Labor Board, both set up 
to settle disputes between management 
and labor. This seemingly opened the 
way for management to haul out 
against the foremen all the old tricks 
the Wagner Act had described as “un- 
fair labor practices” when used against 
workers. Last May, this NLRB decision 
bore bitter fruit. 

In the intervening year, the FAA had 
increased its membership in spite of the 
repressive measures used against it. 
When sufficiently strong, the FAA pre- 
sented its demands for the foremen’s 
rights to some of the companies. These 
demands were flatly rejected by the 
companies, using the pretext that the 
NLRB had ruled the foremen were part 
of management. For this reason, man- 
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agement was under no obligation even 
to consider the demands the foremen 
were making for their rights! 

Management refused to hear them. 
NLRB would not hear them. WLB was 
debarred from hearing them by the 
NLRB refusal to hear them. Since there 
was no other means open to them to 
obtain consideration of their claims, the 
foremen were forced to strike. Clearly 
the responsibility for such strikes rests 
squarely on management. The WLB, 
set up expressly to handle wartime labor 
disputes, ordered the foremen to return 
to work. The FAA asked WLB to take 
jurisdiction in the dispute. But WLB 
replied that, while possessing power to 
order the foremen to return to work, 
it had no power to take jurisdiction in 
their dispute, a rather obvious piece of 
double talk. NLRB was forced to step 
in and save the situation by a half re- 
versal of its Maryland Drydock deci- 
sion. 

In its reversal, NLRB ruled that 
foremen are employees according to the 
definition of the Wagner Act. This gave 
their attempts at organization legal pro- 
tection from the union-busting tactics 
of management. But at the same time, 
NLRB ruled that foremen’s unions still 
do nut constitute appropriate collective 
bargaining units under the Wagner Act. 
This meant that NLRB holds itself 
unable to force employers to recognize 
them as agents for the men they repre- 
sent. This contradictory and seemingly 
ineffectual decision had one good effect, 
in that it opened the way for WLB to 
take jurisdiction in the dispute. But 
management’s fight against the foremen 
is not over yet. 

This decision was hailed as a victory 
for management by some, but experts 
see in it only the first of the decisions 
planned by NLRB to reverse its deci- 
sion in the Maryland Drydock case 
and yet spare the Board the embarrass- 
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ment of totally reversing its position in 
two consecutive cases. These experts 
expect an NLRB decision in a few 
months declaring the foremen’s unions 
appropriate bargaining units after all. 
Management seems to believe this will 
be the case, because it has already 
opened an intensive campaign to bring 
about Congressional action to outlaw 
foremen’s unions. 


N ATTEMPT to mold public opin- 
ion in this direction appeared in 

the Chicago Sunday Tribune for May 
14, 1944. In a four-column spread, the 
Automotive Council for War Production, 
an agency representing the management 
of 500 automobile concerns, asserted 
that the war-production drive is being 
threatened by “the drive of union 
leaders to unionize management.” This 
drive, says ACWP, is “a long step 
toward putting industrial management 
in the hands of union leaders.” ACWP 
asks: “What kind of collective bargain- 
ing is it when union leaders sit on both 
sides of the table?” and goes on to 
assert that “the commanding officers 
of production, like those of the army, 
must have their captains and lieutenants, 
their sergeants and corporals. Foremen 
... are Officers in the production army. 
The divisions of their obligations and 
responsibilities between management 
and any outside organization will be 
just as disastrous to our war-production 
front as outside organization of the 
army’s officers to bargain and debate 
with their superiors would be at the 
battle front.” Following which, ACWP 
turns pious and quotes Sacred Scrip- 
ture. “No man can serve two masters.” 
ACWP continues: “The issue now is: 
can union leaders unionize management 
and take over control of war produc- 
tion?” Then we are asked if union 
leaders will “be allowed to disrupt 
American mass-production industry... 


by using it to experiment with a new 
and untried form of union-controlled 
management? What kind of collective 
bargaining is it when union leaders sit 
on both sides of the table? If manage- 
ment is to be unionized, where is union 
control to stop?” 

Throughout the whole dissertation, 
ACWP ignores the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether the foremen’s basic 
rights as human beings are being vio- 
lated or not. The obvious conclusion 
from this is that ACWP seems to think 
its position on this point is indefensible. 
Throughout ACWP’s plea, there is no 
mention of the questions raised by the 
foremen’s unions. The war effort, which 
has been used to sell everything from 
toothpaste and cigarettes to theater 
tickets and patent medicines, is dragged 
in here by a mighty effort to serve as 
an excuse for denying to men their 
fundamental rights — rights for which 
this war is being fought. 

The war effort would be served much 
better if these fundamental rights for 
which workingmen of America are fight- 
ing in both hemispheres were preserved 
at home so that they might have some- 
thing to come home to. The fact that 
a man is placed in a position of super- 
vision over his fellow workers in no way 
places him beyond the need of protec- 
tion from discrimination by his em- 
ployers or their representatives. No sol- 
dier or sailor wants to come home to be 
subjected to industrial fascism! 

ACWP asserts that the attempt of 
foremen to organize is a threat to the 
war-production drive. Taken as _ it 
stands, this statement is nonsense. The 
U. S. government officially recognizes 
organization as a help, not a threat, to 
the war effort. But here organization 
by “union leaders” is obviously in- 
tended to make the reader conjure up 
visions of bogeymen like John L. Lewis 
and Harry Bridges running the FAA, 
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whereas actually FAA has no connec- 
tion with other labor unions, like CIO, 
AFL, or Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 


HE war effort in this field can 

be affected, it is true, by work 
stoppages, i.e., by strikes, but strikes 
too often are only consequent upon the 
refusal of management, real and true 
management, to meet the plain and just 
demands of its employees. The crux of 
the problem therefore is the demands 
of the foremen. If these demands are 
unjust, the foremen are to blame for 
any halts in war production. If, on the 
contrary, these demands are just, the 
industrialists, those whom ACWP rep- 
resents, are to blame for the halts. The 
contract Ford signed with the FAA em- 
bodied practically the same provisions 
as existing industrial contracts for 
workers have done —the foremen got 
the rights and privileges the workers 
under them have enjoyed for years! 
This is what the industrial leaders were 
fighting. 

ACWP seems terrified by what it 
calls “putting industrial management in 
the hands of union leaders.” It paints 
pictures of collective bargaining with 
“union leaders” sitting “on both sides 
of the table.” If having one side’s rep- 
resentatives on both sides the table 
makes for partiality to that side, the 
industrialists should feel very happy 
now. By their own statements, manage- 
ment (that is, foremen) is bargaining 
for a contract with management — what 
could be sweeter? ACWP compares 
industry to an army, envisioning fore- 
men as captains, lieutenants, sergeants, 
and corporals in the production army, 
and draws the parallel between them 
and army officers bargaining with their 
superiors collectively. 

The parallel is an unfortunate one 
for management, because armies are the 
only dictatorships permitted in demo- 
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cratic countries. Surely ACWP had no 
intention of identifying itself and its © 
backers with Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 
et al? But the parallel, in so far as it 
compares foremen with sergeants and 
corporals, has value after all. In the 
army, a very sharp line is drawn be- 
tween commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers. The master sergeant, 
like the buck private or the rawest re- 
cruit, is an enlisted man, but the sec- 
ond lieutenant, like the four-star gen- 
eral, is a commissioned officer. The 
foreman differs from truly managerial 
personnel as the noncom differs from 
the commissioned officer. The foreman 
is a supervisory worker. As such he is 
entitled to the same protection given 
to other workers. 

ACWP asks: “Can union leaders 
unionize management and (thus) take 
over control of war production?” ACWP 
professes to see in the struggle of fore- 
men to obtain their rights by uniting a 
scheme of ‘“‘union leaders” to begin tak- 
ing over control of industry. On the face 
of it, this seems an unabashed attempt 
to divert attention from the real issue, 
foremen’s rights or lack of them. At 
the time ACWP’s statement appeared 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, it was 


- common knowledge that the foremen’s 


union was an independent union, be- 
longing neither to CIO, AFL, or UMW. 

How, then, can ACWP see in the 
foremen’s struggle for their rights a 
design of “labor leaders” to take over 
control of industry and war produc- 
tion? And why was it that the Ford 
Motor Company, long a bastion of in- 
dustrial independence, could sign a con- 
tract with the FAA? It might be noted 
that the FAA has not taken over con- 
trol of Ford. A study made by the 
Department of Commerce estimated the 
number of national and regional trade 
associations at over 1500, the number 
of state and local trade associations at 
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about 6500. If employers as well as 
workers have the right to organize, is 
it fair to deny that this same right exists 
for foremen? 


HE basic problem here is not 

whether the foremen are members 
of the working class or members of the 
managing class, but whether the. fore- 
men are to be denied their rights. In 
matters of men’s rights, position is not 
the deciding factor. A man may be the 
victim of discrimination and other un- 
fair practices by his employer or his 
employer’s representative, no matter 
what his position in the company. In- 





to some Supreme Being.’ 


oriental myths. 





on this campus. 


Why Catholic Schools? 


Why Catholics— genuine Catholics—seek out their own schools for 
the education of their children is dramatically brought out in an article 
written not long ago in the University of Texas student paper by Jack 
MacGorman, a student there. In the course of the article he said: 


“TJ have been in a classroom on this campus where a popular 
professor referred to praying as ‘squatting and squealing words 


“T have been taught in another classroom that the Biblical realm 
is the realm from which we have inherited the most untruth, and 
that portions of the Bible may be relegated to the category of 


“In a most unreasonable diatribe under the guise of academic 
freedom, I have been a member of a class where the professor 
stated that there is no such thing as a good church. 

# “These are a few instances of the abuse of academic freedom 


justice is injustice, no matter where it 
be found. 

To deny this is to deny one of the 
fundamental principles of democracy, 
the right of all to equal justice. If the 
law is stoo vague to cover all the rights 
it was intended to protect, its phraseol- 
ogy should be reworded so as to bring 
all those it was intended to protect 
under its protection. Technical phraseol- 
ogy must not be allowed to stand be- 
tween men and their right to collective 
bargaining with their employer. The 
Wagner Act was enacted to protect 
workingmen’s rights, not to be used as 
a cudgel against them. 








“My great objection is to the insidious assaults on the Bible 
and fundamental Christian truths by professors who, though they 
proclaim loudly the virtues of academic freedom, are themselves 
the greatest enemies of academic freedom.” 


The experience of Jack MacGorman is not unique, nor confined to one 
“great” university. It may be added that he sent a copy of his article 
to each of the professors referred to in it before the article was printed, 


offering them a chance to defend their position. The 


upholders of 


“academic freedom” did not accept the challenge. They should worry. 
There are only a few Jack MacGormans in any given university; the 
rest of the students usually will stick by the professors. That goes for 
Catholics too, subjected to the same type of academic freedom. 
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Thought for the Shut-in 


ON THE COMPENSATIONS OF OLD AGE 
L. F. HyLanp 


Foolish people sometimes talk about the “tragedy of old age.” Young people 
dread the thought of age, and try to push back the signs of advancing years. 
Middle-aged people often try to deceive others into the belief that their youth 
has not passed away. Frequently one hears it said: “I hope I shall die before I 
grow old and helpless.” 


Behind every abhorring thought of old age is a purely natural outlook on life, 
which, if pushed to its logical conclusions, would make old age not merely to be 
dreaded, but positively unbearable. The “natural” outlook is that of those for 
whom this life on earth is all that can be expected; there is nothing else; there is 
only nothingness beyond the grave. Since, in old age, one can no longer enjoy 
any of those things that seemed to make life worth while in the vigorous years, 
the thought of it is torture without compensation or relief. 


It is the spiritual outlook, as opposed to the natural, that lends comfort and 
even joy to old age. The spiritual outlook is that in which one recognizes this 
life on earth to be only a preliminary, a preparation, a try-out for a far better 
life to come. The spiritual outlook takes advantage of all the disappointments, 
futilities, heartaches and worries that dog one’s steps through life, seeing in them 
but providential reminders and even proofs of the truth that the real life only 
begins when the present one is over. The spiritual outlook gives to old age all 
its wondrous compensations. 


There is the compensation of knowing that, though the body has become old 
and worn out and helpless, it will one day be renewed in its youthful prime, and 
then forever, never to grow old any more. 

There is the compensation of not having to face the tumultuous temptations 
of the world any longer, and of being able to wipe out the effect of the mistakes 
that were actually made. 

There is the compensation of being able to guide and assist others, with a 
wisdom that experience alone can give, through the mazes of their own dangerous 
alternatives of choice, and to tell them how they will feel about the wrong and 
foolish choices they might make when the years have passed and all the prices 
have been paid. 

There is the compensation of ease and pleasure at prayer, no longer interrupted, 


spoiled or rendered difficult by a thousand and one mechanical and worldly 
allurements. 


It is good to be permitted to grow old, if one has acquired through life even 
the most elementary spiritual outlook on the world. It is even better, for one who 
instinctively dreads the coming of helplessness with age, to determine that the 
spiritual outlook will make of old age a graceful, fruitful, inspiring period, a 
period in which all who come into contact with the aged one will be made better 
and happier and more willing to accept their own age in a tranquil manner. 
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Father Tim Casey 


HOW TO BE CURSED 





This story of hard luck is a not uncommon one. There are many people whose 


curses return on their own heads. 





C. D. McENNIRY 


ATHER TIMOTHY CASEY loves 

to linger over memories of Huggins 
Pastures, the little country parish where, 
as he says, he “got his start.” His sub- 
sequent transfer to St. Mary’s was a 
notable promotion — so everybody told 
him. It was also a tearing of heart- 
strings — and he needed nobody to tell 
him that. 

Huggins Pastures meant few com- 
forts and some real hardships and many 
a distant night sick call through snow 
or mud. But who—the enthusiastic 
young pastor would demand — who 
would not gladly put up with all that 
for the best group of people on the face 
of God’s earth? 

I call this parish Huggins Pastures 
because that is what everybody else 
calls it. Readers may object there is 
no canonized saint by that name, so I 
hasten to add that the parish church is 
duly and canonically consecrated to the 
Most High God under the title of a 
recognized saint. However, the parish 
had its beginning on a tract of prairie 
known as the Huggins Pastures. In the 
early days a few Catholics settled there. 
On the rare occasions when a priest 
would come to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
and administer the sacraments in the 
home of one of these pioneers, word 
would be sent round that there was 
going to be Mass at Huggins Pastures. 

With the Westward sweep of prog- 
ress and culture a railroad came through, 
and the station was named Edenwold; 
a church was built, and it was called 
St. Genevieve’s. Habit, however, won 


out over poetry, for the church is still 
“the Huggins Church,” and the pa- 
rishioners, “The Huggins Catholics,” 
and, sad but true, the younger mem- 
bers are known to their straight-laced 
Puritan neighbors as “the Huggins 
toughs.” When buying a railway ticket 
or inspecting a baptismal certificate is 
about the only time anybody recalls the 
name Edenwold or St. Genevieve’s. 

Father Casey was Huggins Pastures’ 
first pastor, and Huggins Pastures was 
Father Casey’s first pastorate. He had 
glory-gilt visions of the religious, moral, 
intellectual, social, and economic uplift 
of the Huggins Catholics, but the first 
striking manifestation among his sheep 
impressed the pastor more as a throw- 
back than a liftup. 

It was a January afternoon. He was 
down at the store. The store was a long 
wooden building with a square front 
on which was printed: 


Post Office 
Dry Goods & Notions 
Groceries Farm Implements 
General Merchandise 
Eggs, Butter & Poultry Bought & Sold 


Rather a long list! Yet it failed on 
the side of modesty. Many other titles 
could have been added. For instance: 


Gossip Center. News Distributing 
Station. Scandal Fountain. Club 
Room. Horse Traders Emporium. 
Civic Forum. Private, Public, Social, 
Financial, Religious, Local, National, 
International Questions Discussed 
& Settled. 
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A buggy rattled over the frozen ruts. 
The doctor jumped out, blanketed his 
team, and came in for a plug of tobacco. 

The storekeeper greeted him: “Hi’ye, 
Doc. Who’s sick?” 

“Si Colquitt’s oldest girl.” 

“That’d be Judy, wouldn’t it?” 


T THIS Thomas Saunders spoke 
A up. Tom owned the adjoining 
quarter section and knew the family 
well. “No,” he corrected, “that’s Isa- 
bella. Judy is the biggest, but Isabella 
is older’n her by two years.” 

“And what’s Isabella got?” 

“Tl tell you what she’s got,” the 
doctor replied. “‘She’s got me stumped. 
Organically not a thing wrong with her, 
yet she mopes all day. Can’t eat, can’t 
sleep, won’t talk. You remember what 
a bright, pert little lady she used to be. 
Now she pokes around with her jaw 
hanging open, slobbering like a horse 
on green clover. Si himself is driven 
nearly to distraction. And who’d blame 
him? He has had a flock of hard luck 
ever since he bought that place, and 
now Isabella’s strange sickness comes 
on top of it all.” 

“There’s them that say it is not hard 
luck — but something worse,” Saunders 
hinted darkly. 

“Your jumpin’ right, Saunders. It’s 
that old hag in Jenkin’s holler, Jemima 
Hearsage, that’s gone and put the hoo- 
doo on Si’s girl.” This came from a long, 
lank, weather-beaten Westerner, Fen- 
tress, who traded horses and kept the 
livery stable. 

“Ah, Fentress, you’re crazy,” the doc- 
tor protested. 

“No, Doc, I ain’t crazy. I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. I never did 
trust that there walkin’ skeleton since 
the first time I set my eyes on her. Once 
I see her lookin’ at that gray yearlin’ 
of mine. And by crimminy, before the 
sun went down that day, didn’t he get 
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his hoof down a gopher hole and break 
his dang leg. Hoodooed, sure as 
shootin’.” 

“All right, have your way.” And the 
doctor leaned back against the counter 
as much as to say: some people hold so 
fast to their foolish opinions that it is 
useless to argue with them. This atti- 
tude only egged on the liveryman to 
insist on his point with all the more 
heat. 

“You all remember,” he said, “when 
her and her man, Ezry Hearsage, first 
come here, they was squattin’ on that 
strip o’ ground across the crick. Then 
Si Colquitt bought the quarter section, 
and he put them off. Si never had no 
luck since. The collery got in amongst 
his hawgs, his barn burned down, his 
boy was gored by a mad bull, and now 
this here mysterious disease, that even 
the doc doesn’t understand, gets holt of 
Isabella.” 

“T did not say I do not understand 
the disease — but I sure do not under- 
stand what to do about it.” 

“Si has had a hard row to hoe, that’s 
sure,” Saunders assented, “but have we 
any proof that Jemima Hearsage was 
the cause of it?” 

“Doesn’t everything point that way?” 

“She’s a witch, all right,” volunteered 
one of the bystanders, “otherwise why’d 
she keep that shanty o’ her’n locked up 
so tight and never let nobody get a 
peek inside the door. ’Tain’t to pertect 
her silks and silverware, I don’t reckon.” 

This sally elicited a chuckle from 
the other customers, who had suspended 
their purchasing to take part in the 
conversation. 

“T reckon she was purty sore when 
Si threw them off his land, even though 
they didn’t have no claim to it. But 
how her bein’ sore could bring the col- 
lery among Si’s hogs is something I 
don’t understand,” said Tom Saunders. 

“She sell herself to ze devil. Ze devil 
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he make seek ze peegs, and he make 
mad ze bull,” explained Tony-the- 
barber. 

“Today it is Si Colquitt; tomorrow 
it will be one of youse. Nobody is safe 
with a witch in the neighborhood. Back 


my way, they’d round up a bunch some 


night and run her out of the country.” 
This came from a weazened little trap- 
per who had recently moved into Hug- 
gins Pastures from the hills. 


HE priest looked up from the 

letter he had been trying to read. 
He could hold in no longer. “Tell me, 
gentlemen. Are we citizens of a free, 
civilized country, or are we still deni- 
zens of the jungle?” 

“What do you mean, Father Casey?” 

“Under a Constitution and Bill of 
Rights like ours no man’s home — no 
matter how humble — is to be violated 
unless charges have been brought 
against him through the due process of 
law. And even then he is to be dealt 
with only by the authorized officials, 
not by an irresponsible mob.” 

“Don’t take these fellows too serious, 
Father Casey,” urged the storekeeper, 
“they just like to hear themselves talk.” 

“The trouble is,” the priest growled, 
“others hear them too— others ‘who 
have even less sense than they have. 
That is how wild, fanatical hatred is 
engendered and fostered until serious 
injustice is perpetrated.” 

“That is one of the foulest blots on 
our history,” corroborated the doctor, 
“the torture and murder of innocent 
women in the early days of the 
country.” 

“You mean the burning of witches 
in New England, don’t you, Doc?” 
somebody asked. 

“They called them witches,” the doc- 
tor replied, “but they were women like 
your mother and mine. It was enough 
for some evil-minded neighbor to start 


a whispering campaign or for some nit- 
wit to imagine that the blind staggers 
he had brought on himself by his own 
excesses was the effect of her evil eye. 
Other evil-minded persons and other 
nitwits would spread and exaggerate 
these tales until the whole community 
was worked up to a white heat of fanati- 
cism. They would then take the law 
into their own hands, break into her 
home, drag out the poor woman, and 
burn her to death. — Just shows,” he 
added, “the lengths to which supersti- 
tion and mob madness can go.” 

“Don’t you worry, Doc. Nobody is 
goin’ to make a bonfire out of old 
Jemima.” 

“But they can, and they do, inflict 
torture,” the priest exclaimed, “which 
is more lingering and, for a sensitive 
soul, more painful, than burning at the 
stake. Without a shadow of proof they 
charge this unfortunate Jemima Hears- 
age with casting evil spells on her neigh- 
bors and thus cause her to be dreaded 
and abhorred and shut out from all 
human society.” 

“T don’t know about that there state- 
ment, Reverend,” Fentress objected, “of 
not having a shadow of a proof. The 
day she put the hoodoo on that gray 
yearlin’ of mine she was pokin’ around 
in my pasture lookin for some kind of 
mysterious ’erbs. When she’d see what 
she wanted she’d pounce on it, pull it 
up, and chuck it into a black bag she 
was a-carryin’. Now, if she is a God- 
fearin’ woman and no witch, what did 
she want with them there ’erbs?” 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Fentress, what she 
wanted. She wanted to eat them to keep 
from starving to death. They were 
greens —the weeds you can boil and 
eat without poisoning yourself.” 

“Then why does she keep her ole 
shanty locked up so tight while she 
is preparin’ them and won’t let nobody 
have a look in?” 
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“Because she does not want to expose 
her abject poverty to the prying eyes 
of suspicious and hostile neighbors. That 
poor woman has seen better days. I have 
learned something of her history. She 
is keenly sensitive. The reverses she 
has suffered, the injustice and treachery 
by which she was deprived of her for- 
mer property, the hopelessness of living 
with such a lazy lout as Ezry Hearsage, 
the treatment she has received in this 
community —all this has embittered 
her, so that she is beginning to hate and 
suspect others just as they hate and 
suspect her.” 

“You are a powerful pleader for 
Jemima Hearsage, Reverend — seein’ as 
how she doesn’t even belong to your 
Church.” 

“That,” the priest replied, “is the 
principle reason why I pity her. If she 
had the support and strength that comes 
from the true faith and prayer and the 
sacraments, she would be better able to 
bear her misfortunes and to become 
more gentle and charitable under them, 
instead of letting them drive her to 
despair.” 

Tom Saunders, a staunch Catholic 
himself, had listened respectfully to his 
pastor’s exposition, but he still had a 
doubt. “Father Casey, if the ole dame 
did not put the hoodoo on him, how 
do you explain all the hard luck Si 
Colquitt’s had ever since he run her off 
his place? Sure does look as if some- 
body had called down a curse on him 
and on everything belonging to him.” 

“You are right, Mr. Saunders,” the 
priest agreed. “Somebody has called 
down a curse on Si Colquitt and on Si 
Colquitt’s wife and Si Colquitt’s chil- 
dren and on Si Colquitt’s stock and on 
everything Si Colquitt possesses. And 
if you know Si Colquitt, you know who 
that somebody is.” 

“That would be Si himself.” 

“Exactly.” 
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“Si is a holy terror for cursin’ and 
swearin’ and blasphemin’, Ill admit 
that. Do you really think that is what 
brings about all his hard luck?” 

“If he is continually calling upon 
God to curse and damn himself and his 
family and his property, is it surprising 
that God should take him at his word?” 

“He knows himself it is an ornery 
practice. Told me more’n once he’d like 
to stop. Says it is a habit he got into.” 

“Tt is a habit he must get out of. He 
has a will of his own. And God will give 
him help if he asks for it.” 


HE liveryman was squirming un- 

comfortably. “Reverend, I reckon 
you have never tried to break in a 
pair of fractious young horses, other- 
wise you would know how easy it is for 
a cuss word to slip out.” 

“The man who cannot break in horses 
without vomiting insults at his Creator 
should turn over the job to somebody 
that can.” 

“Ket is not for malice,” interposed 
Tony-the-barber. Evidently conscience 
was giving him trouble too. “When you 
geta mad, you swear a leetle, but you 
doan mean no ’arm. I doan tink ze 
gooda God mind so much.” 

“Listen, Tony. Suppose Fentress here 
stubs his sore toe. It' makes him so 
raging mad that he bursts into your 
shop and calls you all the vilest names 
he can think of. Remember it is only 
because he is mad on account of the 
stupid way in which he stubbed his toe. 
He doesn’t mean any harm. I suppose 
you wouldn’t mind it so much.” 

“No, I woulda no mind it,” and Tony 
flashed his white teeth. “I jessa reach 
for ze razor—and not to shave him 
eizzer, I tink.” 

“That is just the way the blasphemer 
treats the great God. And he expects to 
get by with it,” said Father Casey. 








§ ide Glances by The Bystander 


Here are the musings of Chaplain E. F. Miller from the Anzio beachhead, 
written after the Americans had been pinned down by incessant shell fire for 
some months, and before the breakthrough that came a few weeks later: 

“Here I sit, on a bright, sunny Saturday morning, acting as though there were 
no war, having a chat with you as though we were within telephone distance of 
one another. If you could really see me, you would get a good laugh, for all the 
circumstances of war are abnormal —the way we dress in combat, the places we 
live in, the condition of our beards and faces (burned and brown from the sun 
and the wind) and the things we use for chairs and tables and beds. However, 
the sun is out, the air is clear and fresh, the water of the sea is as calm as an 
inland lake or park pond, and apparently all’s right with the world. Sometimes, 
you know, we act as though the war had come to an end, as though all arms 
had been put aside, as though we were just on a prolonged vacation. One has, to 
act that way in the midst of the dangers and difficulties of such a life as ours. 
It helps you keep your balance and to come out of this thing unscathed in your 
nervous system, as well as in your physical well-being. To take the war too 
seriously is to put yourself in more danger than if you go about it naturally, taking 
the usual precautions, but not belaboring yourself with so many “Beware” signs 
that you are afraid to come out of your hole in the ground to smell the flowers 
and the freshness of the air. Yes, the flowers are in bloom now. On all sides of 
me are the most beautiful red and white roses you ever saw — huge, flaming and 
dazzling things that make you dizzy with their perfume. And the fields are vast 
plains of color —a hundred different kinds of plant and posy, dancing and smiling 
in the morning sun as though they just had their faces washed and were dressed 
up in their Sunday suits for us to see and admire. The Germans see all this, too, 
and I wonder if their reactions are the same as ours. Yet shooting has to be 
done, or this war won’t be over; and if there is anything the GI’s want above 
everything else, it is to get this business dispatched as soon as possible and to 
get back to the ones they love. 








© 

“The men have all idealized and canonized their wife, their sweetheart, their 
folks at home. They have adorned them with the rainbow and crowned them 
with the stars, and there is nobody in the world quite so wonderful, quite so 
good and kind as the ones they left behind when they came to the wars, and the 
ones who are waiting for them when the wars are over. They are almost afraid 
that the roughness of their appearance and the effects of their separation from 
civilization for so long will make them shy and tongue-tied in the presence of 
their near and dear ones. They tell me that for the first month at home, they 
are going to take their food out in the yard and eat it in a ditch, for it’s been 
so long since they ate under anything except the sky that they'll have to work 
into the new system gradually. And it is a known fact that some of the men 
were found sleeping on the floor the morning after their admittance to a Rest 
Camp. They couldn’t get to sleep on a cot. But in spite of all the hardships that 
a return to civilization is going to mean for the men (like shower baths, and 
warm food and independence), the men are looking forward to it with eyes that 
glimmer at the very thought. Never do I go among them but they pull out the 
old tattered folder and show me the picture of the family, of their girl, of their 
wife. And the very fact that we both admire the pictures causes a kind of 
comradeship to spring up between us that is close and tender. Love is a wonderful 
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thing, isn’t it? It is keeping many a man in possession of his mind who 
otherwise might really go off the deep end and drown. I surely hope that the 
people at home realize this fact. It is certain that many of them do not. I have 
come on outfits where the men were completely disillusioned and disgusted. Not 
one, but a score and more of the soldiers who had been in combat for months, 
who had forgotten the meaning of a bath and a decent shave and the sound of a 
feminine voice, received letters from their girl-friends telling them that they were 
sorry, but all was off between them —that they were now engaged to Norman 
so-and-so, who was a 4F and employed in a defense factory. It pretty well took 
the wind out of the sails of these forgotten men, for it was the fact that 
somebody was waiting for them that had held them up and forced them on amidst 
the incredible sufferings and hardships of combat life. 
© 

“A lot of boys shall be men before this thing is over. You look at them and 
you say to yourself that they must be about thirty years old. You ask them, 
and they tell you that they are twenty, or even less. And it isn’t merely their 
external appearance that fools you. It is something inside of them. We might 
say that they have grown in their souls. Over here, a man is pretty much on his 
own. He must learn how to defend himself, how to take care of himself, how 
to keep alive. He must become to a certain extent independent. And so it is that 
his thoughts are constantly active; so it is that he becomes a silent man, a 
strong man, a self-sufficient man. I have seen these soldiers plodding along the 
dusty roads, mile after mile, and I have noted that never a word was spoken. 
When a jeep passes them, they look up with indifferent curiosity, and then imme- 
diately lapse back into their thoughts. I have often wondered what they think 
about in those long hours, as they lift up first one foot and then the other, and 
continue so to do until they are doing it automatically. Possibly they are dreaming 
about the future, or trying to forget about the past. Possibly they are building a 
home, or playing with the children, or just sitting on the porch in the evening 
sunset and luxuriating in the presence of the one they love. Their gun is boring 
into their shoulder, I know; their steel helmet is heavy on their head; and sure 
it is that their feet are tired and sore, and their throats parched and dry from 
the dust of the road. But their thoughts go on, marching slowly with their feet — 
thoughts that cannot be bothered with words or conversations.” 


© 


Shortly after the above reflections were written, the Americans broke out of 
the beachhead. On the triumphant march north Chaplain E. F. Miller wrote as 
follows: “We're still on the move, seeing the country-side as it flies by, and know- 
ing that there must be a lot of history contained in it even though we haven’t 
time to ferret it out. However, we did have quite a time the other day when we 
(Father Keenan, a secular priest from Philadelphia, my side-kick in the Ack-Ack 
and my best friend overseas, and myself) brought a mob of GI’s a great distance 
into Rome for confirmation. Each one had a sponsor with him. I arranged for 
San Alfonso for the confirming church, and for Archbishop Giobbe of Ptolemais, 
now Nuncio to Holland, to do the work. Many outfits were represented. Father 
Keenan and I had gone around to all these units, rounding up the Joes. The 
church was jammed to the doors. We first made them fill out the questionnaire, 
then we heard their confessions (with the help of Fathers McEnniry, Hoffman, 
Damen and Lutz), then we gave half a dozen speeches (we just couldn’t stop 
giving speeches, it seemed), then we had the confirmation, after which I said Mass 
at the original shrine of Our Mother of Perpetual Help: We closed the service 
with an uproarious ‘Holy God.’ I saw the Pope and got a rosary from him.” 
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THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

VEN good Catholics do not advert to the fact that the sign of the cross 
may be very efficacious. St. Augustine relates the following incident to 
show that sometimes its power is even miraculous: 

In Carthage there lived a woman who was afflicted with a disease 
which would be called cancer today, and which even the doctors of 
that time pronounced incurable. The poor woman, realizing that human 
means were of no avail, had recourse to prayer. God rewarded her faith. 

One night she had a vision. A voice spoke to her: “God has heard 
your prayer. Go to the baptistry on Holy Saturday. Beg the first 
person to be baptized to make the sign of the cross over you and you 
will be cured.” 

On the appointed day she was present at the solemn baptism of adults. 
When the first woman had been baptized she approached her and said: 
“T beg you to make the sign of the cross over me.” Her request was 
granted and she was instantly cured. When the doctor examined her 
there was no sign of the disease and when she told him what she had 
done, he pronounced the cure a miracle. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN CHARITY : 
ge beggars, one lame and the other blind, came to a river which they 
had to cross. The lame beggar said: 

“T see a ford where we could cross, but my legs are so weak that 
I am afraid the rushing waters will carry me away.” 

“Alas,” said the blind man, “if I but had your eyes, I could get across 
easily. I am strong enough to withstand the torrent, but I cannot see 
the ford where the passage can be made safely.” 

Suddenly the lame man cried out: “Listen, take me on your back. 
My eyes will guide, and your feet will carry me.” 

So it was agreed, and both safely reached the other shore. 


JUSTICE IN JUDGES 


Feng the ancient Greeks, Themistocles had a reputation as a just 

and honest judge. Simonides, who happened to be a good friend, 
approached him one day with the request that he render a favorable 
decision to him in a case that was being litigated. Themistocles 
answered: 

“What do you ask of me? You are a poet, but if you were to fail 
against the rules of poetry you would not be a good poet. Neither 
would I be an honest judge if I failed against the law by rendering an 
unjust decision just because you asked me to do so.” 
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First Things First 


It is the fashion with those who endeavor to mold or move public opinion 
by speaking or writing, so to dramatize and emphasize whatever cause they 
happen to be promoting that it would seem to be the most important in 
the world. Suggestions for peace, platforms in politics, plans for social reform, 
no matter how limited in scope, will be made, through the enthusiasm of 
oratory, to appear to be the solution of every problem the human race knows. 


The same tendency toward enthusiasm and overstatement is not unknown 
even in the presentation of some of the religious practices that are made the 
subject of campaigns by Catholic leaders. Particular devotions, specific loyal- 
ties and observances, are sometimes stressed in such a way that the hearer 
thinks of the words of Christ to the Pharisees, to the effect that they would 
be condemned not for what they had done but for what they had left undone. 


Yet there is one practice of the true religion whose importance cannot be 
overstated, and concerning which no amount of enthusiasm is over-done. It 
is the key to everything else; it is the foundation on which the whole super- 
structure of religion rests; it is the beginning without which all the other 
things would be in vain. It is the practice of frequent attendance at Mass. 


Mass is the daily re-presentation of the sacrifice of Christ on His cross. 
It is, in His own exact words, the “showing of the death of the Lord” which 
is to go on to the end of time. It gives to individuals the opportunity to apply 
the death of Christ to themselves, over and over again, as the price of their 
own redemption and the indispensable condition of their being found 
acceptable in the eyes of God. 


The Catholic knows that if Christ had not died on the cross to atone for 
man’s sins, no good work that a man might initiate and carry through 
would ever avail him for salvation. He also knows that unless he freely accept 
that death and apply it to himself, its merits will never be forced upon him. 
He knows that the Mass is the means instituted by Christ to make possible 
that acceptation and application. He knows that the Mass is not only indis- 
pensable; it is also infinite: that all good things in life begin with the cross 
and can be found in the Mass. 


There is enough conviction of these truths on the part of most Catholics 
to make them faithful at Sunday Mass, when the Church commands them, 
for their own good, to be there. But there is not yet enough conviction on the 
part of most Catholics, nor even on the part of a very small percentage of 
Catholics, to make them willing to attend Mass, not because they are com- 
manded, but just because of the infinite benefits to be obtained there. Many 
are more faithful at lesser devotions, at nonessential ceremonies, than they 
are at Mass. 
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This, therefore, is the beginning of a continuous appeal to more Catholics 
to put first things first; to go to the fountainhead from which all other 
: blessings of religion flow. Let all the enthusiasms that are given to other 
things be deemed ill-founded and incomplete, unless they reach out and 
envelope the one thing most worthy of enthusiasm, viz., daily Mass. 

This is no overstatement; this is no passing enthusiasm, nor dispropor- 
tionate emphasizing of specific needs: what the world needs is more and 
more attendants at daily Mass! 


The All Wise Commentators 


It is well to be reminded frequently of a fact that can easily come to be 
overlooked under the magnetic sway of the radio’s profound influence on 
the minds of millions of men. It is the fact that radio commentators on and 
analysts of current events are not oracles of incontrovertible truth, nor are 
they men so wise and learned and informed that one should feel perfectly 
confident in accepting their statements without doubt or fear. An example 
or two will point what we mean. 

Just about the time of the fall of Cherbourg we heard Boake Carter giving 
the world his estimate of the current news. It will be remembered that just 
about the time of the fall of Cherbourg to the Americans and British, Vitebsk 
was taken by the Russians. In commenting on these two events, Carter 
admitted that he had only the official communiques, which everybody could 
read in the papers, on which to form his judgments. Out of those sparse 
bulletins, he formed and published the conclusion that the Russians were 
far superior as fighters to our own forces —so superior that one listening 
to his words would wonder whether our armies would ever accomplish much 
of value in the war. 

This conclusion was reached through the following puerile argumentation. 
It took us three weeks to capture Cherbourg. Among the prisoners taken 
were a few Russians and Slavs who, strangely enough, had been fighting on 
the German side. Therefore, deduced Carter, our troops were faced with only 
the poorest of all the German forces: mercenaries, impounded foreigners to 
Germany, men who had to fight under threats or compulsion of some kind. 
Against this practically transparent opposition we had to fight three weeks 
for so small (?) a prize as Cherbourg. 

The Russians, on the other hand, captured Vitebsk within three days of 
the start of their offensive. And they captured it against the fury of the 
finest, most expert, most powerfully equipped forces the Nazis could put into 
the field. There was no proof given that such were the forces opposing the 
Russians; nor did any communiques of the period make this clear. Nothing 
was said about the fact that the Americans were fighting from landing 
beaches. Yet Carter saw the Russians as infinitely superior to the Americans 
in battle. 

One does not have to be an overemotional and prejudiced American to 
resent such misuses of logic and obvious tricks of propaganda. There is no 
man, we care not how vastly informed a columnist or commentator he may 
be, who could rightly evaluate all the factors that entered into the fall of 
Cherbourg and the fall of Vitebsk and come out with a certain conclusion 
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-as to who fought best. Don’t let the commentators take you in; often their 
too oily voices, and too infallible pontifications, cover up the scraping noise 
that means the grinding of a propaganda ax. 


What Think You of Spain? 





When, years from now, sane and solid thinkers will give their estimates 
of the happenings of these times, one of the things that will be put down 
as the strangest and most peculiar contradiction of all times is the current 
propaganda concerning Spain and Francisco Franco, the leader of the 
Spanish government. 

Let us hasten to state, as a prelude to these remarks, that we ourselves 
possess no violent feelings of attachment to the Franco regime in Spain. 

Neverthless we want to enter into the record the statement that never has 
a nation been more maltreated and maligned by worldwide propaganda than 
has Spain under Franco. There is clear evidence of lies, misrepresentations, 
and hatred on every page of this modern saga of propaganda. Consider 
these contradictions: 

1. It has been dinned into the ears of the entire world that Franco rebelled 
against a lawfully chosen democratic government in Spain. History proves 
that this is a gigantic lie. The “democratic form of government” against 
which Franco led his army had murdered its way into power; had locked 
up every candidate for election that might have won a majority of votes; 
had terrorized Spain by destruction and assassination far more terrible than 
that instigated by the Commune of Paris a century and a half before. What- 
ever Franco was himself, he was not a rebel against a democratic government. 

2. The constantly reiterated charge against Franco is that he is a fascist, 
which means that he is totalitarian, which means in turn that he does not 
rule by votes or by elections. Every red or pink paper or magazine in the 
United States repeats that charge or takes it for granted, calling him “Franco 
the Fascist.” Every Russian inspired statement about Spain breathes fury 
and hate against Spain on the ground that Franco is totalitarian in some 
sense of the word. Yet nobody seems to notice that the prime source of this 
accusation, viz., Russia, is the most unregenerate totalitarian State in the 
world today. Nobody votes in Russia; no elections are ever held; the ruling 
class stays in power through mass executions of opponents, through con- 
demnations to death without trial. 

3. It is said over and over that the Church in Spain has cornered a great 
part of the wealth of the land. Sometimes the figure of her holdings is given 
as one third; often it reaches the impossible sum of two thirds in the writings 
of the Spain haters. It is added, of course, that Franco is perpetuating this 
state of affairs. This cannot be a mistake of ignorance, nor an unconscious 
and slight exaggeration. It is simply a lie! Long before modern times the 
State took over Church property in Spain, and when the State took it, it 
amounted to less than the endowments of Harvard University in America 
alone. 

These are facts to hang onto. No one is asked to give all-out moral support 
to Franco. But everybody is asked to give him the fair play of looking for 
the truth, when propaganda is a network of lies and contradictions. 
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RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


III. Practice of the Christian 
Virtues (Cont.) 
3. Charity toward our Neighbor 

Whoever loves God, loves his neigh- 
bor as well; but he who does not love 
his neighbor, does not love God. For 
the divine command says: He who loves 
God, loves also his brother. We must 
also love our neighbor from our heart 
as well as in deed. And how much 
must we love? Here is a rule set down 
by Jesus Christ Himself: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul and thy 
neighbor as thyself. We must, then, 
love God above all things, and more 
than our own selves; and our neighbors 
as ourselves. Hence, just as we desire 
our own good, and take delight in it 
when we possess it, and, on- the other 
hand, are sorry for any evil that may 
happen to us, so also we must desire 
our neighbor’s good, and rejoice when 
he obtains it; and on the other hand, 
we must be sorry for his misfortunes. 
Nor must we judge or suspect evil of 
our neighbor without good grounds. 
This, in short, is what constitutes in- 
terior charity. 

External charity consists in our words 
addressed to our neighbor and our ac- 
tions directed toward him. As to our 
speech, we must, first of all, abstain 
from the least shadow of detraction. A 
detractor is hateful both to God and 
man. While, on the contrary, he who 
speaks well of every one is beloved by 
God and men. When our neighbor’s 
fault cannot be excused, we must at 
least excuse his intention. Secondly, let 
us take care never to repeat to any one 


the evil that has been said of him by 
another; for long enmities and revenge 
may arise from such speech. The Scrip- 
ture says that he who sows discord is 
hated by God. Thirdly, we must be care- 
ful not to wound our neighbor by saying 
anything that may hurt him, even 
though we may be speaking only in jest. 
Would you like to be laughed at in the 
same manner as you laugh at your 
neighbor? Fourthly, let us avoid dis- 
putes. At times, by a mere trifle, 
quarrels are begun which end in abuse 
and anger. One of the best means to 
avoid disputes is to guard against ‘the 
spirit of contradiction. There are some 
who would contradict anything said by 
another. If thus tempted, it would be 
far better to merely give your opinion 
and then be quiet. Finally, let us speak 
gently to everyone, even to our inferiors. 
We should, therefore, avoid the use of 
harsh language and abuse. And when 
our neighbor is angry with us, and is 
somewhat abusive, let us answer kindly, 
and the quarrel will be at an end, for 
the book of Proverbs says: A mild an- 
swer breaketh wrath. And when we are 
annoyed with our neighbor we must be 
careful not to say anything, for our 
passions will then carry us too far; they 
tend to make us exaggerate, and after- 
wards we shall be sorry for having 
spoken. St. Francis de Sales says: “I was 
never angry in my life, that I did not 
repent of it shortly afterwards.” Let us 
make it our rule to remain silent as long 
as we feel ourselves disturbed. And 
when our neighbor remains irritated, let 
us keep the correction, even though it 
be necessary, for a better time; because 
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for the moment, our words would not 
convince, and would do no good. 

If we are truly charitable to our 
neighbor our charity will show itself 
not only in our speech, but in our ac- 
tions as well, first of all by aiding him 
as best we can. Let us remember what 
the Scripture says: For alms deliver 
from all sin and from death, and will 
not suffer the soul to go into darkness. 
Almsgiving, therefore, saves us from sin 
and from hell. By alms we understand 
any assistance which it is in our power 
to extend to our neighbor. The kind of 
almsgiving which is the most meritorious 
is to help the soul of our neighbor, by 
correcting him gently and opportunely, 
whenever we can. And let us not say, 
as some do: “What business is it of 
mine? Does it matter to me who is a 
Christian?” This is the attitude taken 
by the miserable Cain, and condemned 
by God Himself: Am I my brother’s 
keeper? He who loves God, wishes to 
see Him loved by all. 

Secondly, we must show charity 
toward the sick, for they are in greater 
need of help. Let us make them some 
little present, if they are poor. At least 
let us go and wait on them and comfort 
them, even though they should not 
thank us for doing so; for the Lord 
will reward us. 

But we must above all show charity 
toward our enemies. Some are all kind- 
ness to their friends, but will hardly 
speak to their enemies. But Jesus Christ 
says: Do good to those who hate you. 
By this you shall know that a man is 
a true Christian, if he seeks to do good 
to those who wish him evil. And if we 
can do nothing else for those who per- 
secute us, let us at least pray that God 
will assist them, as Jesus commands us: 
Pray for those who persecute and 
calumniate you. This is the manner in 
which the saints took their revenge. He 
who pardons anyone who has offended 
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him, is assured of being pardoned by 
God; for God has given us the promise: 
Forgive and you shall be forgiven. Our 
Lord said one day to the Blessed Angela 
of Foligno that the surest sign of a soul 
being loved by God is that it loves a 
person who has offended it. 

Finally, let us also be charitable to 
our neighbors who are dead, that is, to 
the holy souls in purgatory. St. Thomas 
says that if we are bound to help our 
neighbors who are alive, we are also 
bound to remember them when they are 
dead. Those holy prisoners are suffering 
pains which exceed all the sufferings of 
this life; yet they are in the greatest 
need, for they cannot possibly help 
themselves. A Cistercian monk once 
said to the sacristan of his monastery: 
“Help me, brother, by your prayers, 
when I can no longer help myself.”’ Let 
us then endeavor to assist these holy 
souls, either by having Masses said for 
them, by hearing Masses for them, by 
giving alms, or at least by praying, and 
gaining indulgences for them. They will 
surely show their gratitude by obtaining 
great graces for us, not only when they 
reach heaven, should they arrive there 
sooner through the assistance of our 
prayers, but in purgatory as well. 

* * * 
Prayer of St. Alphonsus 


Ah, my Redeemer, how unlike am I to 
Thee! Thou wast all charity towards Thy 
persecutors; I am all anger and hatred to- 
wards my neighbor. Thou didst pray with so 
much love for those who crucified Thee; and 
I immediately seek revenge against those who 
offend me. Pardon me, my Jesus: I wish no 
more to be what I have hitherto been; give 
me strength to love and to do good to all 
who injure me. Abandon me not, O Lord, to 
my passions. Oh, what a hell mine would be, 
after having received so many of Thy graces, 
to be separated from Thee, and deprived of 
Thy friendship. For the sake of the blood that 
Thou hast shed for me, permit not such a 
separation. Eternal Father, through the merits 
of Thy Son, allow me not to become Thy 
enemy. Shouldst Thou see that I will one day 
offend Thee, take me out of life, now that I 
hope to be in the state of grace. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


JOHN MOODY — 1868- 

I. Life: Jersey City, New Jersey is the birthplace of John Moody. His parents 
were middle class people of Scotch and English ancestry. With one notable exception 
John regularly attended the public schools of the State of New Jersey. One year he 
and another boy evolved an elaborate scheme whereby they idled away the school 
days in a neighborhood cave. At fifteen John was forced to discontinue his formal 
education in order to help support his family. After many attempts to earn his living 
as a janitor, and amateur and professional journalist, he entered into the sacred 
precincts of Wall Street as an office boy. Some years later he founded his own firm 
which specializes in furnishing corporation statistics for prospective investors. The 
biggest event in his life was his conversion to the Catholic Church in 1931. The joy 
that he feels over the gift of Faith has led him to become very active in all Catholic 
affairs and interests. The Holy Father has rewarded this militant Catholicism by 
making him a Knight Commander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

II. The Author: John sold his first short story to a boy’s magazine when he was 
only fifteen. Emboldened by his success he went on to produce gruesome mystery tales. 
But his fourth attempt proved too terrifying even for the editor of the boy’s magazine 
and so he abandoned the field of sensational literature forever. Still the flare for 
writing was never lost and he has written several books in his later life. He has 
published a few technical tnd two popular books on finance and _ economics. 
The Railroad Builders describes the rise and origin of the great American railway 
systems; The Masters of Capital tells the stories of many great financiers and 
industrialists. 

His zeal for the Church has drawn him into the field of Apologetics. Many articles 
have been contributed to the Catholic periodicals. The Long Road Home traces the 
long devious way that directed him to the Church. 1942 still finds John Moody 
Fast by the Road he took over ten years ago. Mr. Moody narrates in his latest book 
the impressions made on him by the Church. Non-Catholics often say that a convert 
is disappointed in the Church, but is afraid to return to his former religion. Fast by 
the Road leaves no doubt that Mr. Moody is contented as a member of the true 
Church. 

III. The Book: John Moody’s faith in God and religion were gradually submerged 
beneath the materialism of Wall Street. The Episcopalianism of his youth was quickly 
lost in the search for wealth and success. A trip to Europe first showed him the 
amazing vitality of the Church which he had thought long outmoded and dead. Belief 
in God was restored before a shrine of our Lady in the Cathedral at Vienna. But it 
was only years later that he showed an active interest in the Catholic Church. He 
began to read everything written against the Church by her bitterest opponents. 
The chance reading of Chesterton’s Orthodoxy showed the inadequacy and falsity of 
the materialist and scientific view of life. Still he fought against the claims of the 
Church. But finally he found that the only way home was the path that led to the 


Catholic Church. The Long Road Home will lead both cradle-Catholics and converts 
to appreciate their Faith. 
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The boy that lies hidden 
in every man rises to the 
surface when reading the 
tale of some venturesome 
lad. Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn seem to be 
part of the past of every 
American boy. Seumas 
MacManus presents an- 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LiGuoRIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


ing a sin of commission, 
so he had to be satisfied 
with a sin of intention. 

These boys will long 
remain in your memory. 
One of the great story 
tellers of Ireland has seen 
to that. 








other such lad in Dinny O’Friel. The Bold 
Blades of Donegal (Stokes, 318 pp., $2.00) 

recaptures the flavor of some 
Boyhood boyish episodes. Dinny O’Friel, 
Days who tells the story, the Vagabond, 

who was born for mischief as the 
thrush for song, and the Maicin, who fur- 
nished the brawn for the pranks were the 
Donegal Knights of the Red Branch. They 
pledged themselves to chivalry, truth and aid 
to the distressed, no matter what the cost to 
poor human nature. The only difficulty was 
that the world and more specifically their 
parents had different ideas about their deeds. 
It was hardly fair to brand the Vagabond’s 
prompt avowal of guilt in answer to his 
father’s question as impudent and punish 
accordingly. Chivalry, and incidentally the 
desire for a new air-filled handball, prompted 
them to rout the iniquitous gamblers by 
lowering the goat in the guise of the devil 
into their midst. The crusaders then pocketed 
the “ante” of the fleeing gamblers and pro- 
cured the handball. Dinny as a soldier of six 
went off to help the Russians in their battle 
with the pagan Turks. But, turned back in 
his quest he had to be satisfied with doing 
battle with the “Turks” from the neighboring 
county in the scheol yard. 

Then it was on a Saturday afternoon that 
they gathered on the hill above the Chapel 
for the public and cooperative “counting and 
sorting” of sins. Dinny tells of their plight: 
“Usually we had three difficulties to contend 
with on such occasions, all of which proved 
equally embarrassing: any one of us might 
have too abnormal a crime on his conscience; 
or too many normal crimes; or, just as bad, 
mightn’t be able to think up a sin at all, at 
all.” The Vagabond acted as the Theological 
adviser on these cases of conscience, and not 
too harshly did he judge of their exploits. One 
day the slow witted Maicin could recall no 
sins bothering his soul and so his more nimble 
companions had to help the poor boy so 
that he would not be forced to enter the 
confessional with nothing to confess. So they 
hoisted him over the fence into the bean 
field, but they, “not needing any sin — in fact 
shunning sin just now,” did not enter. Cir- 
cumstances prevented the Maicin from acquir- 
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The Pastor went up to learn the source of 
the din in the room above him. He beheld 
the room overflowing with boys 
An Apostle engaged in various types of 
of Youth games. The furniture had been 
shoved into a corned and the 
boys were in command of the room. Some 
were throwing darts at a battered old hat 
on the wall; others finding this too tame were 
whacking each other with knotted handker- 
chiefs; the rest of the boys were shouting 
suggestions and encouragement to two boys 
who were playing a game on the floor. In 
the midst of this hubbub was the young 
assistant who was enjoying and joining in 
the racket. Suddenly a boy shouted: “Quiet, 
it is three o’clock on the dot. Father, will you 
please bless the hour?” The noise ceased and 
the boys blessed the hour with a Hail Mary. 
Then they all gathered around the priest as 
he told them about the things of God. 
Reverend Joseph A. Riley, C.P.S., has 
sketched the life of this Apostle of Youth 
(Stigmatine Fathers, 115 pp., $1.50). The pic- 
ture in general is interesting, but a more 
liberal use of anecdotes would have greatly 
increased the readability of the booklet. At 
times obviously fanciful thoughts are placed 
in the mind of the young Gaspar Bertoni. 
A more reasonable price would help to make 
Father Bertoni more widely known. Father 
Bertoni deserves great popularity in these 
days when everyone is bemoaning the increase 
of juvenile delinquency. 


The Way of the Cross (Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn., 20 pps., 5 cents) is adapted 
from an old compilation of liturgical and 
biblical texts. 


The Liturgy and Victim Souls (Sponsa 
Regis, Collegeville, Minn., 32 pps., 10 cents) by 
Dr. Rossmann, O.S.B., inculcates that we too 
must be victims if we are going to imitate the 
Victim of our altars. Very good and inspiring. 


MisceLLaNgEous: Let Us Know the Pope 
(Our Sunday Visitor, 40 pps., 10 cents) by 
Father Charles Hugo Doyle, is a short char- 
acter study of Pope Pius XII as a man of 
courage, of science, a diplomat, and a man of 
prayer. 





























Rating of Best Sellers 


(Adapted from Best Sellers published at the University of Scranton) 


I. Books that are recommended to all: 
Heaven Below — Clayton 
Hour of Triumph — Eliot 
Invitation to Health — Johnson 
America Unlimited — Johnston 
Empire of the Air — Josephson 
Perelandra — Lewis 
The Wounded Get Back — Maisel 
Daybreak for our Carrier — Miller 
Great Tales of Terror and the Supernatural — Wise 
Born in Battle — Thomas 
All over but the Shooting — Powell 
The Queen was in the Kitchen — McVicker 
The Stork Run — Reyher 
Wingate’s Raiders — Rolo 
Tell the Folks back Home — Mead 


II. Books that are not recommended to adolescents either because the style and content are 
too advanced or because of immoral incidents which do not invalidate the books as a whole: 

The Loom of Language — Bodmer 
The Dyess Story — Dyess 
The Red Cock Crows — Gaither 
Journey from the East — Gayn 
Der Fuehrer — Heiden 
Captain Retread — Hough 
Ten Escape from Tojo— McCoy 
Rockets — Ley 
Gay Illiterate — Parsons 
In What Torn Ship — Eaton 
I Never Left Home — Hope 
Leave Her to Heaven — Williams 
Endure No Longer — Albrand 
Cartoon Cavalcade — Craven 
Escape the Knight — Eberhardt 
Journey in the Dark — Flavin 
Lost Island — Hall ; 
Bugles in the Afternoon — Haycox 
Also the Hills — Keyes 
So Little Time — Marquand 
Liberty Street — Morris 
Taps for Private Tussie — Stuart 
Winter Wheat — Walker 
Pipeline to Battle — Rainier 
Fire Bell in the Night — Robertson 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of readers: 
Canal Town — Adams 
Hotel Berlin — Baum 
Yankee from Olympus — Bowen 
The Proud People — Crichton 
A Guide for the Bedevilled — Hecht 
The Outnumbered — Hutter 
The Angel with the Trumpet — Lothar 
The Mocking Bird is Singing — Mally 
The Ten Commandments — Robinson 
Strange Fruit — Smith 
Mom Counted Six — Gardner 
The Razor’s Edge — Maugham 
The Brother — Wilson 
The Black Path of Fear — Woolrich 
The Seas of God — Burnett 
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“Well, I must be going.” 

“Don’t let me keep you if you really must 
be going,” said his bored host. , 

“Yes, I really must go. But, really, I did 
enjoy our little visit. Do you know when I 
came in here I had a headache, but now I 
have lost it entirely.” 

“Oh, it isn’t lost,” was the patient reply. 
“T’ve got it now.” 

* 

Lady: “Two fares, please. One for me and 
one for my husband outside.” 

Conductor: “Can’t your husband pay his 
own fare. How am I to know which is your 
husband ?” 

Lady: “Impudence! I shall complain to the 
company.” 

Conductor: “Calm yourself, madam. I can 
imagine what your husband is like.” 


The solemn Sabbath air was wracked by the 
noisy shouts of boys playing ball. 

The good old lady of the house called the 
boys and ventured a protest and suggestion. 

“Boys,” she said, “don’t you know this is 
Sunday and you musn’t play ball in the front 
yard? Go in the back yard and play, if you 
must.” 

“Hey, boys!” yelled the leader of the gang. 
“Come and play in the back yard. It isn’t 
Sunday there.” 

* 


An old woman underwent an operation. 
When she returned to consciousness she was 
asked how she had felt under the anesthetic. 

“Tt was beautiful,” she cried. “I thought I 
was in heaven till I saw the doctor!” 

* 


“Daddy,” said little John, “I killed five 
flies this morning! Two of them were ladies 
and three were gentlemen.” 

“How on earth, my boy, could you know 
that?” 

“Why, two of them were on the looking 
glass and three were buzzing around a beer 
bottle.” 

* 


A drunken guest fell down the hotel stairs, 
and, on striking the landing reproachfully 
apostrophized himself with: 

“If you’d been a waitin’ to come down- 
stairs, why’n thunder didn’t you say so, you 
wooden-headed old fool and’ I’d a come with 
you and showed you the way.” 

* 


A lady with a huge brown-paper parcel 
came out of a chiropodist’s establishment. 
She was furiously angry and caid to the friend 


awaiting her: “Calls himself a chiropodist and 
can’t stuff a dog!” 


The old lady was mad as she approached 
the clerk in the pet shop. 

“That parrot I bought yeterday uses violent 
language.” 

“That’s right, lady,” said the clerk. “He 
does swear a bit, but you ought to be thank- 
ful he doesn’t drink or gamble.” 


Little Billy, aged 4, was being shown the 
shape of the earth on a globe atlas by his 
mother. After pointing to all countries with 
their peculiar shapes, she asked: 

“Now, Billy, what shape is the world?” 

Billy, looking very wise and happy, beamed 
on her with: “It’s in a terrible shape, daddy 
says.” 


“You followed my prescriptions, of course?” 

“Indeed I did not, doctor, for I should 
have broken my neck.” 

“Broken your neck!” 

“Yes, for I threw your prescripitons out of 
a third floor window.” 


* 
Cook: “Did they say anything about the 
cooking ?” 


Maid: “No, but I noticed them praying 
before they ate.” 


* 
aed “Don’t bother me, I’m writing to my 
girl. 
Marine: “But why are you writing so 
slowly ?” 
Sailor: “She can’t read very fast?” 


“There’s something odd about you this 
morning,” said Hitler to Goering. “Yes—I 
know what it is. For the first time since I’ve 
known you, you have left off your medals.” 

Goering looked down at his chest. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. “I forgot to 
take them off my pajamas.” 

* 

The vicar, visiting his parishioners, found 
two of them at the house of the village 
lawyer whom he considered too sharp a 
practitioner. 

As the vicar came in, the lawyer most un- 
graciously put a question to him. 

“Ah, vicar,” he said, “these are members 
of your flock, I believe. Tell me, do you look 
upon them as black sheep or white?” 

The vicar was not to be caught. “I don’t 
know whether they are white sheep or black,” 
he replied, with a smile, “but I do know that 
if they are here long they are pretty sure to be 
fleeced.” 
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A BOOK FOR THE MONTH 
For a spiritual experience of the highest inspirational quality, 


For complete assurance of how possible it is for a human 
being to put his life and energies at the full command of 
His Maker, 


v ; 
For a fascinating drama of one man’s successful struggle 


against the tyranny of a totalitarian State, 


For the human interest to be found in the inside story of how a 
religious order is founded, how a saintly man reacts to 
being made a bishop, how human faults and failings can 


come perilously close to ruining a work of God, 


| READ 
ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 


a biography of the founder of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, by D. F. Miller and L. X. 
Aubin. The feast of St. Alphonsus is 
August 2. : 
388 pages 
Price, $2.00 


Order from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


























Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


REVIEWED THIS WEEK 
Forty Thieves 
Since You Went Away 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Action in Arabia 
Adventure in Music 
Adventures of Mark Twain 
American Romance, An 
Andy Hard’s Blonde Trouble 
' Bermuda Mystery 
Boss of Boomtown 
Brand of the Devil 
Buffalo Bill 
Canterville Ghost, The 
Charlie Chan in Secret Service 
Chip Off the Old Block 
Cowboy and the Senorita 
Cowboy Canteen 
El Jorobad 
Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Seabees, The 
- Frontier Outlays 
Fuzzy Settles Down 
Ghost Catchers, The 
Girl in the Case, The 
Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Going My Way 
Golgotha 
Great Moment, The 
Guns of the Law 
Hat-Check Honey 


Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret 
Hey, Rookie i 
Hidden Valley Outlaws 
Hi Good Lookin’ 
Jamboree 

Lady Let’s Dance 
Laramie Trail, The 
Last Horseman, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Louisiana Hayride 
Lumberjack 

Man from ’Frisco, The 
Marine Raiders 

Men of the Sea 
Minstrel Man 

Mojave Firebrand 
Monastery 

My Best Girl 

Mystery Man 

Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Navy Way, hTe 
Oklahoma Raiders 
Once Upon a Time 
Outlaw Trail 

Pardon My Rhythm 
Partners of the Trail 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Pinto Bandit, The 
Power of God, The 
Pride of the Plains 
Racket Man, The 
Raiders of the Border 
Range Law 


Rationing 

Riding West 

Secrets of Scotland Yard 

See Here, Private Hargrove 

Shake Hands With Murder 

She’s a Soldier, Too 

Silent Partner 

Silver City Kind 

Slightly Terrific 

Song of Bernadette 

Song of the Open Road 

Song of Nevada 

South of Dixie 

Spook Town 

Stagecoach to Monterey 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Texas Masquerade 

Three Men in White 

Thundering Gun Slingers 

Trocadero , 

Tucson Raiders 

Tunisian Victory 

Two Girls and a Sailor 

Two-Man Submarine 

Twilinght on the Prairie 

Virgen que Forjé una Patria, 
La (The Saint That Forged 
a Country) (Spanish) 

We’ve Come a Long, Long 
Way 

White Cliffs of Dover, The 

Yellow Canary 

Yellow Rose of Texas 

















